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PREFACE 


- 


CONDENSATION, such as this book is, of a 

large and important business subject, is intended 
not so much for the man who already knows and 
practices its precepts, as for the nonprofessional, the ~ 
town and country merchant, the young student with 
vision and ambition—any and all who aspire to greater 
business success. 


In a word, this book does not seek to teach teachers, 
but to aid the amateur, the seeker after better ways 
of doing an important thing that shall be financially 
profitable. 


If one is already in any business, the facts in this 
work will be of material profit. If one is ambitious 
to enter upon a business career by a pleasant door 
that is standing open to welcome him, this volume may 
serve as a finger-post showing the way in. 


The professional critic, qualified by expert knowl- 
edge, will therefore please consider our deliberate 
plan and object in putting out such a book, when he 
feels called upon to specify points upon which we 
might have enlarged in a work of this character. 


Consider, too, that this book is not solely for the 
American reader. It reaches many people in many 
lands; people who do not have the American business- 


man’s access to libraries; and to many of whom this — 
subject will come now for the first time. 


Asia, Africa, and the islands of every sea, wherever 
the English-speaking missionary carries the torch of 
the Gospel, send their orders for books direct to the 
publishers of this volume in surprising number. 


A man sufficiently interested in a subject to send 
half-way around the world for a book is entitled to 
consideration. We like to encourage him, and show 
him the best way of doing things in business matters. 


The studious one who feels inspired by our brief 
volume to continue the subject to perfection is advised 
that there are many and valuable complete works on 
this and kindred business topics, a list of which can be 
obtained of any bookseller in the United States or 
Canada. 
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BUSINESS LETTERS 
And How to Write Them 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


ORE business is carried on by letter to- 
day than ever before. Distance be- 


tween seller and buyer practically has been 
- eliminated by improvement of communica- © 
_ tion and transportation. The great post 


office department is doing its share in ex- 


_ pediting a nation’s business, and the man who 


fails to take advantage of the opportunity is 
standing an unnecessary loss of real money. 


How to write and use business letters to the 
best advantage is one of the active present- 
day concerns of the up-to-the-minute mer- — 
chant. It is a subject of so great importance 
that it has secured recognition by some of our 
best educational institutions. The writing of 


_ business letters is now taught as a science in © 


certain American colleges and universities, 


and in one institution alone more students are 


taking this modern course than there are per- 
sons qualifying for the clergy in any theolog- 
ical seminary. The demand for experts is 
greater than the supply. 


Not all can “go to college” to learn letter- 


writing; but whether one goes or not, many 
: 
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simple facts concerning this interesting and | 
financially profitable profession can be gath- 
ered from this book; the precepts it presents — 
‘can be readily absorbed by careful reading, 
and actual practice in daily business will aid 
to develop proficiency. 


{ 


: 


One must first recognize the fact that the. 


day of the haphazard letter is passing. If a 
man doesn’t realize that his letters can be im- 
proved, or that it will be profitable to give 
the subject thought, he is not keeping up with 
the business procession, and no book will be 
of benefit. Knowledge of one’s need is the 
first essential. 


Right here, let us stop a bit and see to. 
whom a book on business letters most strongly 
appeals. 

There are the great corporations. They 
are the fathers of improved letters. It is to 
their discovery and initiative that we owe 
much of the betterment in presentday letter- 
writing. They found methods to be unbusi- 
nesslike, and demonstrated their wastefulness. 
There was waste of time of both, the writer 
and the reader; waste of effort, in failure of 
direct accomplishment; waste of money at 
both ends of the line of communication. One 
great concern alone, by the mere elimination 
of useless and meaningless words that filled 
its letters, estimated its saving for one year 
at more than twenty-thousand dollars. A 
firm of less magnitude effected a saving of 
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~ over two-thousand dollars a year by cutting 
_ out seven unnecessary words in each letter 
_ that left its office. 


| With such concrete facts to build upon, 
_ it is little wonder that big business woke up 
_ and gave the subject an attention it never 
before had received. The result is, the letters 
__ of the modern business concern today are di- 
_ rect in statement and direct in accomplish- 
_ ment; they take less time to write, less time to 
_ read; are easier to comprehend, and therefore _ 
- easier to act upon; they cost less to write, and 
bring back greater results—increased returns 
-at both terminals. 


_ But the great corporations, the “founders 
of the feast,” already have their “Letter 
- Counselors” and “Correspondence Supervis-~ 
ors,” as well as a great library of manuals, 
‘treatises, text-books, encyclopedias and les- 
ser volumes, all treating on letter-writing, 
credits, collections and kindred subjects of 
_ interest to the business office. The advent of 
any new book that is an echo of their own 
~ voice, is no great matter to big business. The 
appeal, then, of so brief a condensation as 
ours must be elsewhere than to the great cor- 
porations, already acknowledged adepts in 
the art of letter-writing. 


_ There are the city and town merchants of 

a magnitude but little less than great. Pos- 
sibilities here are largely self-limited. Many 
merchants of this class have vision and are 
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able to see a cash value in improving the qual-_ 
ity of their daily out-mail. Others, while 
doing a prosperous business, fall short of 
their opportunities inadvertently, by neglect- 
ing to adopt the better methods of estab- 
lished financial value. Some there are who 
do not even know that letter-writing has ad- 
vanced to a superior position in business, and 
still are following old trails. Good buyers, 
good merchants, these may be, showing a neat 
profit, doubtless, and justifiably satisfied with 
results. These progressive merchants have 
but to realize that there is added profit in bet- 
ter attention to details of the store’s corres- 
pondence, and they, too, will hasten to give 
the matter attention. Where the mail is han- 
dled by the head of the establishment, the 
simplicity of the proposed improvement rec- 
ommends it to his consideration. Where the 
handling of the store mail is delegated to an 
employe, or where the heads of departments 
dictate their own letters, the general man- 
ager will wish to see that a copy of this or 
some other informative book on the best way 
to talk business by letter is on the writer’s 
desk. 

Reading this book once through, while 
helpful, is not enough. No one ever learned 
all there is to know about a language by 
merely reading a dictionary; nor does anyone 
expect a single reading of an arithmetic to 
qualify one as an expert mathematician. This 
book should be read through. Certain of its 
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Statements, as you read, will stand out as fea- 
tures desirable for consideration and develop- 
ment. Note these as you go. Pencil the 
margin, or turn down a corner. Check the 
subjects on the Contents page for quick ref- 
erence in the future. Then, as occasion arises, 
turn to the chapter that covers the matter 
you have under consideration as you write 
your letter, and refresh your mind with a look 
at the approved way. 


-_ Habit claims us for its own. True, we 
have long since passed the stage where we 
begin our letters, I take my pen in hand, but 
we are still in the shadow of Your favor of 
the 30th ult. received and contents duly noted, 
and in reply wish to state—, and our initial 
efforts to break away from a long-established 
habit may require the stimulus of frequent 
reference to a book that starts us in a better 
way. All right; let’s do it; it’s not difficult. 
A few efforts, and it becomes easier; con- 
tinued practice, and the new way becomes 
the new habit, and we find that, almost un- 
consciously and with the least exertion, we 
have achieved our purpose and are writing 
right. 

- So much for the great big bears and the 
middle-sized bears. The message this book 
brings to the little bears is a first knowledge 
of an interesting and profitable line of busi- 
ness endeavor, for which they may hope to 
qualify, providing they possess a right meas- 


- 
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ure of natural ability and the proper educa 
tional foundation. Our “little bears,” nee« 
it be said, are the youth in our homes and o1 
our farms; young men and young womel 
who have aspirations beyond their presen 
opportunities, and who will welcome informa 
tion that shall afford them a means of devel 
opment along congenial lines. ) 

But for these ambitious ones to succeed a 
this profession requires more than a mere de 
sire on their part; more, too, than the mer 
perusal of any book. There must first be : 
natural ability to write. One’s earliest aspir 
ing often is to write fiction. Gotoit! If yo 
can write saleable stories, you have a valu 
able gift; don’t waste any time on other mat 
ters; your field, then, is assured, and a worl 
of publishers waits to welcome you. But no 
all who love to write can produce merchant 
able stories. There are many who can writ 
facts, while only the few can write fiction 
Fact and fiction, you see, are as black t 
white. Fact is direct, goes the straight road 
while fiction detours, takes the cross-roads, w 
hill and down dale, stopping now and the 
to view the scenery.. Your letter-writer is. 
fact-writer, direct, to the point. Fiction has n 
place in a business letter. The fictionist wh 
can indite a business letter of the high stand 
ard now demanded is rare indeed. 'Turnin: 
this fact right about face, it is equally ten 
that the man who can write successful bus: 
ness letters or the most effective advertisin 


as 
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copy, seldom, if ever, acquires merit as a teller 
of tales. The two trades are distinct. Even 
the most versatile writer rarely succeeds at 
both efforts. The sooner this is recognized 
and the aspiring youth placed right, the better 
_ for all concerned. 


_ We are thus explicit in our distinction be- — 
_tween writers and writers, because of the 
opinion carelessly held by many, that one who 


ean write this can write that. Find your forte, 


_ you young aspirants for literary fame, and if 
you may not often see your name in print, 
be content with the emoluments of a success- 
~ful author of business letters and business 
literature. If one can state facts in plain, di- 
rect language, he has one qualification for a 
successful career as letter-writer. Granting 
that one has this ability, there is still an educa- 
tional foundation required as a basis for 
building upon. But don’t let that statement 
frighten you. It doesn’t mean that you have 
‘to be a college alumnus, nor even a high 
‘school graduate. You do not. These are 
desirable qualifications always and in any 
sphere of human endeavor, but — re not essen- 
tials in business life. Many of >ur greatest 
‘merchants have been self-taughi and hold di- 
-plomas only from the post-gre uate school 
of hard knocks. 


_ And right here is a good place to stop a bit 
and note a distinction between principals and 
subordinates as to requirements demanded. 
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You will see as soon as you are told, that’ 
the boss of the shop doesn’t need to know any- 
thing that he can hire someone else to do for 
him. A Chinese merchant can conduct a suc- 
cessful business on Fifth Avenue in the city 
of New York while still unable to speak, 
write, read or understand a word of English. 
Interpreters and English-speaking subordi- 
nates are the solution. What the head of the 
establishment must possess is business acu- 
men, financial wisdom, knowledge of mer- 
chandise and of merchandising, and the abil- 
ity to judge the qualifications of the helpers 
he himself chooses to assist him in carrying 
on. But these subordinates MUST know 
something that the boss need not. Let our 
suppositious merchant-boss be an educated 
American of the highest type, if you please, 
—-still he must employ others to do the man- 
ual and technical work that the business de- 
mands, and these others must know their lines 
perfectly, in order to get the job in the first 
place, to hold it against all comers, and to 
entitle them to promotion and advancement 
in the future. So it will be seen that there is a 
marked distinction between the head and the 
hand in the store, the office and the factory, 
as to essential qualifications. 

Read this book, then, in the light of your 
present position in the business field. When 
the book speaks of educational requirements 
as a positive need, it imphes that these quali- 
fications are purchasable in one’s aides, 
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_whether or not possessed by the principal 
himself. 

If you are the head of the concern, what- 
_ ever your business ability, you will want your 
_ subordinates to possess a knowledge in their 
several fields that shall be of aid to you and 
_your affairs. You will wish to place in your 
Office letter-writers and stenographers and 
_ typists able to maintain the high standard the 


day demands. Should your own dictation be ~~ 


careless or faulty, all the more will you ap- 
_preciate your private secretary’s ability to 
‘interpret your ideas and develop your words 
into correct and courteous language in your 
business correspondence. 


_ And here is where the necessity for certain 
educational requirements is emphasized. 'The 
persons actually preparing the letters must 
know the things this book contains, and in 
addition must have good English at command 
and be able to spell correctly, whether or not 
the chief is deficient in these qualities. 


The desirability of correct spelling cannot 
be over-emphasized. Good spelling is an un- 
qualified necessity in every letter. A mis- 
_ spelled word destroys the effect of every writ- 
ten statement. If you can think of stronger 

ways of saying that a poor speller will never » 
be a good letter-writer, please say them for 
us. One can forgive indifferent English in 
a letter, but a crippled word is unpardonable. 
For everyone can learn to spell. Make a list 


. 
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of words that bother you. Print the words in: 
big letters on a big sheet of paper and pin 
the list on the wall in plain sight. Then re- 
hearse your lesson earnestly and often, till the 
“receives” and “believes” and the rest of ’*em 
take their proper places in your mind’s eye. 
When in doubt at any time, consult your desk 
dictionary. Even the best spellers have need 
of recourse to an English dictionary occasion- 
ally, and every correspondent and typist 
should have one at elbow and learn to use it. 
Not to use one implies indifference to one’s 
spelling and to the use of the right word to 
convey one’s exact meaning. It is no reflec- 
tion on one’s knowledge, intelligence or abil- 
ity, to “look it up” in the dictionary when in 
the least doubt. 

The use of correct English in your letters 
is always desirable, and in some cases essen- 
tial. Any business transaction in writing, 
when signed by a proper authority, becomes 
in a sense a legal document, and in case of 
dispute and controversy, the court’s interpre- 
tation of your written words into their exact 
meaning becomes important. But aside from 
this possibility, good English is best because 
it is right, and because it makes a better im- 
pression on the reader. A brief, courteous, 
neat letter, in clean language, commands at- 
tention and exacts respect for the establish- 
ment that sends it out; while the effect of a 
slip-shod, haphazard letter, with misspelled 
words and faulty grammar and construction 
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is to discredit the house and all that dwell 


_ therein. “It isn’t done.” 


g But here the advice to write good English 
may be qualified by warning that the correct 
English required in a business letter is not 


_ necessarily the “good” English of the purist. 


For your purpose, the best words to employ 
are those of everyday language, as they are 


__used in conversation with your fellows. Big 


words are better avoided; high-flown writing ~ 


and involved sentences are out of place. 


There will be some letters in which a mild dose 


_ of our much-condemned slang may be indi- 


_ cated, in spite of those who reject the use 


_ of slang words under all conditions and at all 


times. If a word not yet in the dictionary 
gets our message over better and stronger 
_ than another would, let’s use it, just as we 
would in talking. This is. heresy, but it’s 
human, and good business practice today. 
Correct grammatical construction must be 
adhered to, and the rules of rhetoric observed, 
and one is advised to read up on these sub- 
jects, if conscious of lacking in proficiency. 


The more one knows of good literature, the 


better he is qualified for many things, includ- _. 


ing the writing of readable letters. ‘To write 
well, read well; that is, get more out of your 


reading than the mere spice of the story. 


- Note the author’s use of words; his sentence 
construction; the suspense and climax he has 
definitely constructed for effective results. As 
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you read, enlarge your vocabulary. You 
will, unconsciously, but make it an object of 
your reading, and absorb all the words you 
can hold. You cannot have too large a vo- 
cabulary at command in the letter-writing 
business, and need not fear overdoing it. 
Other things being equal, the writer who 
reads much and well is the better man for his 
job because of it, and better than he who 
reads little or whose reading is ephemeral or 
careless. 


Of the educational requirements demanded 
as a foundation for the student in letter- 
writing, one of the most important is a knowl- 
edge of business. This may be an inherent 
quality ready for development, or it can be 
- acquired in one of two ways: attendance at 
a business college, where office and sales meth- 
ods are taught and practiced; or, by actual 
service in store, office or factory, which brings 
one in contact with buying, selling, and mer- 
chandising in its various phases, and enables 
one to develop latent talent. 


Having acquired some understanding of 
the fundamental principles of commerce and 
trade, one advances naturally from the gen- 
eral to the specific and applies his energies to 
the one line of business in which he finds him- 
self engaged, or to that for which he shows 
greatest aptitude. It may be finance, manu- 
facturing, wholesale or retail merchandising, 
mail order merchandising, or any of the in- 
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~ numerable other branches of the great tree of 
commercial industry. 
‘ Not all to whom this book may come will 
find it necessary to start a letter-writing ca- 
_ reer so far away from their ultimate desti- 
_ nation as we have here outlined. The funda- 
mental qualifications necessary to successful 
- accomplishment are as stated. Given a fair 
knowledge of business methods, the basis of 
a good general education and a desire to write, 
_ and the rest of the way is a boulevard. 
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BUSINESS STATIONERY 


| BP aes business letter should be written — 
on business stationery having a business 
letterhead. The standard sizes are approxi- 
mately 814 by 11 inches for the full sheet, and 
514 by 844 inches for the half sheet. These 
are single sheets, unruled, and fold readily 
to fit into standard size envelopes, 614 by 35 | 
inches, and legal-size envelopes, 44 by 914 
inches. Paper and envelopes should be uni-— 
form in quality and color in all cases. 

Bond paper is preferred, and comes in 
weights and colors to suit. If half-tones or 
other illustrations are to be used on the sta-_ 
tionery, other than bond paper may be best. 
Consult a good printer or engraver as to 
paper stock suited to your needs, and also as 
to wording and design of the printing or en- 
graving. The most effective letterheads use 
no cuts, state the name of the firm, its busi- 
ness and address in simple, plain type. As 
a rule, the larger the concern, the less flam- 
boyant its letterhead. The heading should 
not extend more than two inches down from 
the top on a full sheet. 


Having established a letterhead, make use 
of it in all your business correspondence, ex- 
cept possibly where the principals employ a 
four-page note paper for their private busi- 
ness letters, in which case the writer’s name, 
official title and address are sufficient, and 
may be placed on the fourth page or the first, 
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Firms that write many letters to women 


_ often employ a note size single sheet with en- 


velopes to fit, in the color and with the letter- 
head that the concern customarily uses. In 


_ the typewriting of these letters, elite rather 


than the heavier pica type is preferred. 


There is also a Club size paper, size about 
7 x 1014 inches, that is now very popular for 
brief business letters. Envelopes are made 
in a special size for this stationery, requiring 
but two folds of the paper without breaking 


: across the letterhead. 


Second sheets, used where a letter extends 
beyond one page, may be plain, without the 
letterhead, but should correspond with the 


first sheet in all other respects—weight, size 


and color. 

White is always a safe color for any sta- 
tionery, business or social; but there can be 
no objection to the use of delicate tints in 
gray, blue, green, fawn or buff, though any 
heavy solid colors are objectionable for many 


 yeasons. Any color that is adopted should be 


adhered to in all the firm’s correspondence. 
In this way, the recipient, and his filing-clerk 
also, will quickly identify a firm’s letters on 
sight. Since color gives a distinctiveness to 
one’s stationery, it is worthy of consideration. 


Every business envelope should have the 


- sender’s name and address printed or en- 


graved in the front upper left corner. The 
style of type should correspond with the style 
' 
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of the letterhead. This address on the enve- — 
lope insures the letter’s return to the writer, 
if for any reason it is not deliverable at desti- 
nation. Not only does this prevent a trip to 
the Dead Letter Office at Washington, with 
its 80,000 or more daily arrivals, but it is | 
businesslike, and tells the reader at once whom _ 
the message is from, even before he has 
opened it. 


Ns 
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~ CONSTRUCTION OF BUSINESS 
LETTERS 


% ] ‘HE business letter is built in six parts: 


€ 


The Heading 

The Introductory Address 
The Salutation 

The Body of the Letter 
The Complimentary Close 
The Signature 


Sea uae ear 


_ In addition, there is sometimes a Postscript 
employed in a sales letter for emphasis. 


The Heading 


_ The Heading contains the street address, 
city, state and date, in that order, and where 
the sheet has no printed letterhead this must 
be supplied in writing, either by hand in pen 
and ink, or by the typewriter. 


The address tells where a reply may be 
sent. | 

The date tells how much time has elapsed 
since the letter was written, and its order in 
a series of letters. ‘There may be serious 
legal difficulties where the date is omitted. 
If goods ordered in an undated letter are de- 
layed there is no possible recovery for dam- 
ages owing to the delay, no matter how great 
the loss. 
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The position of the heading is at the top’ 
of the sheet, usually at the right, less often. 
at the left, and according to a newer style 
may be in the center, where it balances the 
page nicely. 


The lines of the heading may be on the 
same margin, or may be spaced on different 
margins, five or ten spaces to the right of the 
line preceding: 


5311 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
September 19, 1924 
or 
2100 Champa Street 
Denver, Colorado 
March 9, 1924 


Stationery that has a printed letterhead 
requires only the date to be added by the 
typewriter to complete the heading. 


Do not write the entire date line in figures 
as 4-6-24 for April 6, 1924. It is confusing, 
and may be misread as June 4. 


Write the day of the month in figures as 
1, 2, 8, 4; not 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th. 


The date should be placed about two spaces 
below the letterhead, and the same: distance 
above the introductory address. 


\ 


Novel forms are sometimes employed, t 
give distinction to a letter, as: 
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November 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty-four 
December Twelve 
ie ae 


August Tenth 
Nineteen Twenty-four 


Fourth of July 
1924 


| 


25 } 


September 
Fourteen 
1924 


June One 
1924 


1924 
June 
Four 


L924 
May 8 


The Introductory Address 


This need consist of only the name and 
title of the party addressed, on one line, and 
his city and state on a second line, and should 
not be omitted from a business letter, The 
street and number may be added, and often 
are. ‘They are essential when “window” 


envelopes are used. 


_ Any of these forms is correct: 
Messers. Watson, Davis & Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Johnson’s Bookstore, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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- The Chicago Tribune, — : 
Tribune Square, -* 
Chicago, Illinois 


These may be written either the straight 
edge style or the diagonal. Usually one style 
is adhered to in all the correspondence of any 


bet concern. 


Always write names and addresses as they 
re printed or written to you. If the writer 
whose letter you are answering has used ab- 
breviations in his Christian name, or has used 
Co. for Company, follow his style exactly. 
Benj. Allen & Co. is the style of a big Chicago 
store—not Benjamin Allen & Co., nor Benj. 
Allen & Company, nor Benjamin Allen and 
Company. 
Punctuation may or may not be used at 
the ends of the lines of the heading. Follow- 
ing abbreviations, however, periods are de- 
manded. 


‘ 


Titles 


Titles should be carefully observed and 


given place in the introductory address of all 
business letters. 


Mr., Messrs., Mrs. and Mmes. are always 
used in their abbreviated forms. 


Miss and Master are not abbreviations ano 
appear without the period. The plural of 
Miss is Misses. The Misses Wilson. 
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_- Other titles are written in full without ab- 
reviation, in the salutation of a business 
etter, while often abbreviated on the envel- 
Pe address. 


Common titles which precede the name are 
Berend (Rev.), Doctor (Dr.), Professor 
(Prof.), Honorable (Hon.). 


_ Esquire (H'sq.) is sometimes used follow- 
ng the name, in which case the usual Mr. is 
mitted. 


Honorary degrees, such as-M.D., D.D., 
Ph.D., M.A., LL.D., B.A., follow the name’ 
yf the party addressed. Doctor and M.D. 
ire not both used with a person’s name. 


The title Doctor is an academic distinction, 
ind correctly applied to medical graduates 
ind also to men distinguished in other realms 
if learning, as Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. 
D.), Doctor of Laws (LL.D.), Doctor of 
Science (Sc.D.), Doctor of Divinity (D.D.). 


It is bad form to use Mr. or Esq. with any 
yf these titles. 


Officers of the Army and Navy, above the 
ank of Lieutenant, are always addressed by 
heir full titles, which may not be abbreviated. 
A Lieutenant is addressed, Mr. George 
Igden Miles, Lieutenant, 101st Regiment, 
Tnited States Infantry. 


Titles designating official capacity, as Presi- 
lent, Agent, Superintendent, Foreman, are 
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best not abbreviated. Such a title shoul: 


follow the man’s name, and Mr. should pre 
cede it, as: 


Mr. Henry H. Parker, Superintendent. 


While the position of the address is prop 
erly at the left and at the beginning of th 
letter, if great formality is desired, the ad 
dress lines may be placed at the end of th 
letter: 


Dear Sir: 
I am authorized by His Hono 
Mayor Dever, to inform you-—— 
Respectfully yours, 
( Sig.) 
Peter B. Quick, 
18 Radio Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A letter to an executive of a compan 
should be addressed to him by name. 4 
letter upon company business, to be handle 
by someone in a minor position, the addre 
should read to the company. When tl 
writer wants the matter to be taken care « 
by some particular individual, it is customa1 
to address such letters to the company, bi 
mark them for the special attention of a sing 
person by putting his name in the middle « 
the page just above the salutation. Whe 
one wants to write to an executive of a co! 
cern and does not know his name, he may ai 
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dress the company and mark the letter At- 
tention Purchasing Agent, or the like, in 
order to make the message as individual as 
possible. 


The Salutation 


Dear sir, Gentlemen, are the preferred 


_and usual salutations in business correspond- 


ence. Dear Sirs is an obsolete form. 


_ Sir, My dear Sir, both formal. My dear 
Mr. Jones, less formal. 


_ Dear Mr. Jones is personal, but modern 
usage permits its use in business letters where 
‘an intimate suggestion is desired. 


Madam, My dear Madam, both formal. 
My dear Mrs. Jones, My dear Miss Jones, 
less formal. 


Dear Madam is proper when writing to 
either a married or unmarried woman who is 
astranger. This should follow the full name 
and address. 
_ Ladies is the correct plural. 
. Never begin a letter Dear Miss or Dear 
Friend, omitting the name. 

Follow the salutation by a colon. 


; ~The Complimentary Close 


This follows the body of the letter, and 
begins about in the center of the line. The 


cos 
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first word of the closing should be capitalized, 
and a comma should be placed at the end, 
The wording varies, but Yours truly, is 
always correct. Other forms are, 


Yours very truly, Yours respectfully, 
Yours very respectfully, Very ‘truly yours, 
Respectfully. 4 


If correspondents are on an intimate basis 
they may use Faithfully yours, Cordially 
yours, Sincerely yours, Sincerely, Cordially. 


It is best to have the close of the letter cor- 
respond with the salutation in degree of 
familiarity. Some variation is possible, but 
there should not be marked disagreement 
between these two parts. 


Yours for more business, and similar ex- 
pressions are effective when they are new and 
can be felt by the reader to be sincere. Such 
devices may be overworked, however. 


The Signature 


The signature should be legibly written 
with a pen, and placed below the compli- 
mentary close and slightly to the right. One’s 
personal signature should always take the 
same form; not O. B. Joyful some of the 


time and Oliver B. Joyful or O. Boyd Joyful 
at other times. 


A. rubber stamp signature is an insult and 
utterly destroys the value of any letter. 
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The best modern practice is to have the 
yriter’s name typewritten and this followed 
yy the writer’s signature. Those who daily 
ave had to decipher illegible signatures in 
rder to know to whom their reply is to be 
ent will appreciate this wise innovation. 


Routine correspondence usually has the. 
ompany’s name typed, often in caps, fol- 
owed by the initials of the dictator of the 
etter, in ink. 


From the legal standpoint it is important 
hat the form of the signature indicate, the 
legree of the signer’s responsibility. To 
yrite first the name of one’s principal and 
hen one’s own, indicates that one is acting as 
n agent merely, and intends that no loss or 
amage shall fall on himself. Thus, if a 
stter is signed, The L. L. Patterson Com- 
any, James H. Gilbert, Secretary, the com- 
any is the responsible party. Whereas, if 
igned James H. Gilbert, Secretary of the L. 
,. Patterson Company, the’ responsibility 
ests on Mr. Gilbert personally. Where’the 
riter has no-ofticial title, such as secretary, 
reasurer, administrator, etc., he will show: 
is relation to his principal thus: The L. L. | 
atterson Company, by (not ° ‘per”) James 
T. Gilbert. 

There are, however, many business letters 
manating from important officials of a com- 
any that are quite personal i in tone, which 
ould lose much of their force if not signed 


/ 
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by the official himself, followed by the name 
of the business house, as in the following: 


Mr. T. O. Willis, 
Omaha, Neb. k 


Dear Sir: . 

Won't you write me frankly just what we 
must do to get more of your business? 

You know, and so do I, that your accouni 
is a desirable one. You have an outlet for 
great quantities of our merchandise, anc 
while the amount we sell you is already con- 
siderable, we want to enlarge it if we can dc 
so to our mutual advantage. 

And that is where you come in, for yor 
alone can tell us what inducements will have 
weight with you. So I am putting it up te 
you in this personal way. 

Accomodation? Glad to grant it to yor 
on your record in our books. . 

We've got the goods you want, and yo 
know that our prices and discounts are fa 
vorable, to put it mildly. Tell me your views 
wont you, as a personal favor to me. 

Yours respectfully, 
William E. Waters, 
Credit Manager, 
The Stewart Company 


The matter of a personal signature to cir 
cular letters has been stated as follows i: 
Printer’s Ink: | 
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~ Who shall sign a circular letter depends 
largely on circumstances entering individual 
eases. Generally speaking, every letter 
should be tested on a tri&l list before it is sent 
out in large quantities. It is inadvisable to 
_ hazard an uncertain-letter idea on a large list 
until the value of the plan, as applied to that 
_ particular business, has been tried out. 
There are certain things about letter pro- 
cedure, however, that experience has demon- ~ 
‘strated to be fundamental. One of these 
platforms is that it is best to sign the letter 
with some individual’s name. Covering up 
the responsibility for the letter with such a 
general term as “sales department” or “ad- 
_vertising department” takes all personality 
out of the missive and to that extent weakens 
the power of the message. But even in this 
_we should be chary of following inflexible 
rules. We can conceive of circumstances 
where it should be advisable to have the letter 
come from a department rather than an 
‘individual. 

Of course the management of many busi- 
ness organizations still holds that all letters 
should be signed by the company only. If 
the personal touch is permitted at all, the ex- 
tent of it is to allow the writer of the letter 
_to subscribe his initials. This idea, however, 
is pretty generally regarded as old-fashioned 
and is fast dying out. 

Most companies favor the plan of having 
the head of the department sign the circular 
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letters emanating from his department. If 


he doesn’t actually dictate the letter himself, — 
no tell-tale signs such as the initials of the — 
actual dictator should be made. If it is a 


sales matter, the letter would bear the signa- 


ture of the sales manager. If the communi-— 
cation pertained to advertising, it would be 


signed by the advertising manager. Where 
it is desired to give unusual emphasis to the 
letter, it might occasionally be attributed to 


the president or to some other official higher 


up. The big name idea should not be over- 
done. People will soon catch on that the 
president would not have time to answer all 
of the company’s correspondence. If he has, 
it is evident that a very small business must 
be done. 


A letter idea that is coming into wide 


vogue is to have the letter signed by the man 


in the company who comes into occasional 


personal contact with the addressee. One con- 
cern has the house salesman who waits on 
customers coming from that section of the 
country when they visit headquarters sign all 
promotion letters going to them. The house 
salesman is the only one in the firm whom the 
customer knows. It is reasoned that the latter 
will give greater heed to a letter coming 
from a man with whom he is on friendly 
terms. Another company has its branch 
managers take the responsibility for circular 
letters sent to the trade in that territory. 
Another manufacturer has his salesmen 
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bunched in crews of six. Each crew is 
headed by a leader. This man has to sell, just 
as his men do, but in addition he acts as a 
sort of district sales manager. All trade 
letters going out in his district carry the crew 
leader’s signature. 

There is much to be said in favor of this 
vogue. Personal contact is so valuable in all 
business transactions that its influence should 
be used in letters, in so far as it is practicable 
to do so. 


The Postscript 

‘Postscripts, as afterthoughts, are not ex- 
cusable in business letters. When, however, 
as often happens, the writer wishes to em- 
phasize a matter that is entirely different 
from the subject of his letter—say a word 
about a catalogue, a trade meeting, a special 
sale, or the like—an added note appended in 
the form of a P.S. is fully justifiable and 
desirable. 


The Superscription 

The envelope address, or superscription, 
should be placed just below the center of the 
envelope and equidistant from right and left 
edges. It should correspond with the intro- 
ductory address in the letter, as to name of 
firm or person for whom it is intended, street 
and number, city and state. 

A man should be~ given his title if he 
possess one. Otherwise, use Mr. or Esq. 
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Titles of those holding public office, of pro- | 
fessors, the clergy and physicians, are usually 
abbreviated on the envelope except on formal 

communications. : 


Any special instructions, as General De- 
livery, Personal, Please Forward, R. F. D. 
1, ete., should be placed at the lower left 
corner of the envelope. 


The postal authorities prefer the slanting 
form of address, thus: 


Names of states should not be abbreviated 
in the envelope address. Ia., La., Ga., Pa., 
Va., all look alike when carelessly written, as 
do Me. and Mo., Ind. and Md., Neb. and 
Nev., Cal. and Col. Errors are easily made 
too with Minn., Miss., Mon., Mass., and Man. 
(Manitoba.) Often it is difficult to interpret 
the correct state from the scribbled N.Y., 
N. J., N. H., N. M., N. D. Some thirteen 
million letters a year reach the Dead Letter 
office because of incorrect and unreadable 
address, and the absence of a return card in 
the upper left corner of the envelope, . 


iW n 
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THE BODY OF THE LETTER 
'T HE body of the letter is all that part not 
included in the opening and closing 
greetings and formalities. It is the com- 
munication which you are seeking to convey 
to a distant reader. It is the sole reason for 
the correspondence itself, and the chief 
~ reason for this book. 

If all one had to learn was the mere me- 
chanical form of a letter’s construction, then 

- letter-writing would be too simple a matter 
to require a book on the subject. 

What you say in the body of the letter, 
and how you say it, are the important factors 
in business correspondence. 

You are an author for the moment, and the 
words you write determine the fate of the 
hero, the heroine and the villain, and the 

ultimate gain or loss of the mortgage and 

the bank-roll. Remember this every time you 
write a letter. And just as no two romances 

_or dramas are precisely alike, so, too, no two 

letters that you write will take exactly the 
same handling. The plot is seldom twice the 

~ same, or, if it is, the characters vary, and the 
scene is shifted, and the properties and cos- 
tumes are different. 

You see, there’s a bit of the romantic pos- 
sible even in business letter-writing, if one 

_ goes atit the right way and in the right spirit. 

Human interest can be woven into a busi- 

ness letter as well as into a personal message. 
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One can learn to talk to a man in the same | 


4 | 
| 
' 


| 


words whether he is half-way across the con- _ 


tinent or sitting by your desk. 


Charles Reade long years ago wrote a | 


book which he called “Put Yourself in His 
Place.” It has nothing to do with letter 
writing or modern business affairs, but its 


_title has been the motto, the inspiration, the — 
practice of most successful business men. To — 


get the personal tone into your business 


letters and develop the personal interest in — 
your correspondent and his affairs in every — 
letter you write, Put Yourself in His Place. — 
The successful salesman mentally puts him- — 
self in the place of his customer, and asks 


himself, “What would appeal to me if I 


were you?” ‘The advertisement writer, that 
salesman who uses printer’s ink to spread his - 
wares before the public, must apply this— 


principle to his copy in every case. The 


merchant, the buyer, puts himself in the 


place of his possible customer as he considers 
the merchandise he is purchasing for stock. 


Every letter that is written, business or 
social, should be looked at by its writer from 


the view-point of the other fellow, the one to_ 
whom it is addressed. Before you begin your | 
letter, stop and repeat the “open sesame” of — 


successful letter-writing—“Put Yourself in 


His Place.” 


_ How would you address a merchant if you — 


walked into his office and introduced yourself 
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as the representative of a business house? 
Would you say, “I beg to advise you thus 
and so”, or, “We received your favor of such 
a date and in reply would say—’? Would 
you? Not much you wouldn’t! Then why 
should you write that way to him? 


_A letter is merely a conversation carried 
on at a distance. Instead of the handclasp 
and the friendly word and the common sense 
statement of whatever you have to say orally, 
the letter comes in and must do the best it can 
to be human and sensible in your place. 


Remember always that the reader of your 
etter is a human being the same as you are. 
He likes human talk, a pleasant word, a spirit 
of understanding and helpfulness. He is not 
soing to buy your goods merely because you 
want him to. If he buys at all, it is because 
1e wants to. He has no special interest in 
your affairs, but is wideawake to his own. 
Write, then, in such a way that he will know 
hat at your end of the mail line there is a 
yerson, a real live human being, who cares 
bout him and his needs. Make “YOU” the 
mportant thing in your letters, not “me” or 
‘we’ or “159.7” 


Every letter is written for some definite 
ind specific purpose, to secure action of some 
ort by the man who gets it. It may be that 
rou want him to buy or sell something, or pay 
‘ou what he owes you; or he may have a 
rievance or a complaint to be adjusted. All 
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to every correspondent, some of them daily, 


Certain definite principles must be ob-| 
served to make letter-writing effective. One 
authority states the five qualities necessary in 
all correspondence to be Clearness, Concise= 
ness, Courtesy, Correctness and Character. 
Another sticks to the same alliteration but 
names the fundamentals as Clearness, Con- 
ciseness, Completeness, Correctness and 
Courtesy. All will agree that these elements 
are desirable, and while as listed they may 
seem formidable, a brief analysis will disclose 
that they are simple and practical and not 
difficult of acquirement. 


Clearness. Because the usual business let- 
ter is received and read as one of many, it is 
apt to be hastily glanced through; the eye 
catching the outstanding words and phrases, 
seeking the key to the writer’s meaning. 
Hence clearness of expression in a letter is a 
first essential. There must, then, be no doubt 
as to your meaning in a first and hurried 
reading, in order to avoid errors, delays and 
the necessity for writing explanatory letters. 


Direct statements are clearer than ram- 
bling talk. State your case in plain lan- 
guage. Take up the subject of the letter you 
are answering and arrange the materials in 
definite form. Several simple sentences are 
better than one long, complex sentence. Give 
each separate idea a separate paragraph 
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Use a double space between paragraphs and 
a single space between lines. In a letter con- 
taining both facts and comments, state facts 
first, then comments. 


Omit no necessary details. When you think 
you are through with the letter, ask yourself 
whether you have included every essential 
item to make your meaning understood. 
There should never be need for the reader to 
pause or glance back to see what is meant. 

There are occasions when it is best to treat 
of but one subject in a letter, as when a cus- 
tomer sends an order and also a request for 
adjustment; or where a concern is working 
on two or more contracts; or where matters 
concerning separate departments are con- 
eerned; but while this makes for clearness, it 
is not an absolute rule. 


Conciseness. A letter is both clearer and 
stronger if it is ‘right to the point,” concise 
and not wordy. ‘To be concise in dictation 
requires forethought and skill, but applica- 
tion will develop the habit. For practice, 
take up any letter you have written and see 
how many words and phrases you can cut out 
without lessening the meaning. In doing 
this, however, do not leave out words that are 
needed for grammatical completeness. ‘That 
is not conciseness. 

In avoiding wordiness, do_ not go to the 
other extreme and give too little space to each 
idea, or omit courtesy. Force will even de- 


: 
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‘mand at times that something be repeated, 
or emphasized by lengthy discussion. Under 
these circumstances, you are not violating 
conciseness in writing at length. In cleaning 

_Uup misunderstandings it may be necessary to 

go into detail; in fact, to dismiss such a 1 mat- 
ter briefly may be harmful. 


One must not let conciseness crowd oud 
friendliness. To increase good-will is always” 
desirable and must be kept in view, and to 
this curtness is not conducive. To be con- 
cise without being curt and without loss of 
friendship is the end aimed at. 


Courtesy. The business correspondent can 
never allow himself the luxury of losing his 
temper. No matter how irritating the letter 
he receives, he must write a courteous reply. 

_He must never cease to be genial in his tone 
and words; must continue his we thank you, 
please, we regret, we take pleasure, and the 
abundance of cheerful and polite phrases 
that his position demands of him. Remember 
that the reader never grows weary of them. 


_ Considering how rapidly letters are read, 
words of definite courtesy must stand out 
emphatically in the letter, words that show a 
desire to be of service, and expressive of con- 
sideration for the reader’s viewpoint. The 
first and last sentences of your letter should 
invariably carry a courtesy in words. A few 
pleasant expressions in a letter take off the 
sharp edge that direct words sometimes 
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sarry, however unintentionally, and unless 
you express your cordial feelings in actual 
words, the reader, miles away and unable to 
see your countenance or hear the inflection of 
your voice, will never know how kindly you 


reel toward him. 


_It is courtesy to ascribe honorable and gen- 
srous motives to another, and in a disagree- 
ment always to meet him more than half way. 
Phe purpose of courtesy is to secure and in- 
sulcate good-will and co-operation. It is easy 
to fail in courtesy in a letter, unfortunately, 
because of the fact that the writer does not 
nave the man in his presence. Visualize the 
reader as you write. “Put Yourself in His 
Place.” 


_ It may be said that the man who is habi- 
ually considerate of those with whom he as- 
sociates will be more than likely to be a 
sourteous correspondent. It is a habit to 
sultivate in any business and in any position 
n life, and is the cheapest thing in the world. 
[t costs nothing, yet yields a vast profit. 


Correctness. The impression of capability 
should be produced in every business letter. 
[fgnorance or carelessness on the part of the 
vriter are at once suggested by an error in 
inglish, spelling, punctuation or letter 
‘orms. ‘Therefore, to be thought of as an 
ible, intelligent, progressive business man, 
ee to it that your letters are free of faults of 
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every kind. To the reader, errors of the 
stenographer are errors of the dictator, who 
should have caught them in his own reading 
of the letter he is sending out. The corres- 
pondent must be capable of checking his 
stenographer’s work in all respects. 

Errors of any kind distract the reader’s at- 
tention and destroy much of the force of a 
letter. Even the man who himself makes mis- 
takes will notice the errors that others make, 
so it is never safe to rely on his ignorance. 
While errors may be forgiven by the reader, 
their presence in your letter is a confession 
of inferiority that you cannot afford to en- 
courage, and the time the reader takes to for- 
give you your sins can be better employed in 
thoughts of how perfect your letter is. Be 
sure to conform to customary usage in al 
particulars. 


Character. Character in a letter is thai 
undefinable something that we call person 
ality. Itis that something distinctive and in 
dividual that gets and holds our attention 
and we like it. There is no sur: method o: 
teaching how to put personality into letter 
if one hasn’t the faculty already, but sugges 
tions are always helpful. | 


When letters lack character, it is becaus: 
there is nothing of the writer in them. Di 
rectness, and a certain measure of intimac 
in letter-writing, and the saying of a thing it 
an original, heart-to-heart, spontaneous way 
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gives the same sense of personal contact that 
comes from a hearty clasp of the hands. 


Cultivate enthusiasm; be genuinely sincere; 
develop personal convictions. Put these 
things into your everyday life, and the per- 
sonality will develop itself in your letters. . 

Don’t be afraid to say “I” occasionally. 

Talk of yourself once in a while. Make what 
you say a bit personal. Tell what has hap- 
pened to you, what people you have met, — 
what places you have seen, what your ideas 
and ideals are. We do this in conversation, 


_and the very intimacy of our likes and dis- 


likes draws us together. It is one of the 


charms of personal acquaintance, and will 


‘prove equally charming and desirable in your 
letters. It is not necessary to seem egotis- 

tical, nor is it best to carry this idea too far, 

but since letters without the personal touch 

are dead ones and without character, let’s 
develop a proper amount of it to animate 
our correspondence. | 
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THE FIRST SENTENCE 


T HE opening sentence of any letter first 

catches the reader’s eye. Its position is 
one of emphasis. Take advantage of this fact 
and start your letter right. 


The date of the letter you are answering 
should be mentioned as soon as possible, but 
it need not necessarily crowd itself into the 
first sentence. The subject of your letter, 
however, should be stated at once, in the 
opening sentence, which should also empha- 
size the personal tone, by suggesting cordi- 
ality, interest, or action for the reader’s 
benefit. The good salesman knows that in 
the personal meeting with a prospective cus- 
tomer the cordial handshake, the smile, the 
words of cheery greeting, come before the 
transaction of business and aid it very mate- 
rially. This you seek to accomplish in the 
first words of your letter when you write in- 
stead of talk face to face with your client. 
To make all this come the first thing in your 
letter is not so impossible as it seems at first 
reading. You must learn to get away from 
the clumsy stock phrases to which you have 
been accustomed, and which you have here- 
tofore found serviceable to get your letters 
out of the way and over with. 


One way of writing a first sentence is, Your 
letter of May 1 has been received. This would 
naturally grow into, Your letter of May 1 has 
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been received, inquiring about our line of of- 
fice supplies. Instead now of adding, Our new 
catalogue No. 99 is being sent you, as a sepa- 
rate sentence, incorporate this idea with the 
former acknowledgment and statement in 
some such courteous way as, In response to 
your letter of May 1, inquiring about our line 
of office supplies, we take pleasure in mailing 
you today our new catalogue No. 99, which 
you will find very complete. 


As samples of possible openings that, un- 
der varying conditions, will start a letter off 
with a friendly or personal tone, read the fol- 
lowing, and as you do so, notice how much 
oftener you and your are at the front than in 
the old way. We is not to be discarded as an 
opener, by any means, but as the natural in- 
clination always is to start off with we and 
our, and matters that concern us, it is better 
practice to try to put the other fellow’s inter- 
ssts to the fore. 


_ Your proposal of May 1 to keep the desir- 
able goods that were accidentally packed in 
vith your invoice of April 20, has our hearty 
upproval. 

When you wrote us on May 2 that our 
ecent shipment had not arrived we sent 
racer at once. 

There is this to be said about your latest 
etter, dated May 3: it is frank and to the 
joint, and we appreciate it. 
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Just as soon as your letter of May 4 ar- 
rived, the writer personally investigated the 
matter you speak of. 

If everyone would write us such letters a: 
yours of May & we'd be very much pleased 

There is a suggestion in your letter of Maz 
6 that impresses us very favorably. 

A letter like yours of May 7 appeals to u: 
here in the office as one very much wortl 
while. . 

You have put the matter before us in you 
letter of May 8 in such a convincing way tha 
we willingly comply with your request. 

Your letter of May 9 is the kind we like te 
receive in this office. 

When you get that new catalogue of ours 
which we mailed you today, you will notice 
two very special features about it that wil 
interest you—the completeness of the line 
and the little prices. 

»* Thank you for that letter of May 10. 

Your opinion, as expressed in your lette: 
of May 11, coincides fully with our own. 

There was a statement in your letter o 
May 12 that set us to thinking. 

You have the right idea about the cause o 
frequent breakage, as expressed in your let 
ter of May 13. 

Youare right about that error in shipmeni 
as stated in your May 14 letter. 

Your information of May 16 is valuabl 
to us, and we thank you. 
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' We thank you a lot for that order of May 
16, your No. 777, and under our 48-hour 
system shall start the goods to you by express 
not later than tomorrow night. 
_ Avwful sorry that mistake you wrote about 
on the 17th had to occur. 

This is a belated reply to yours of the 18th, 
but I have waited for definite assurance that 
the goods were on the way to you before writ- 
ing this. 

That letter of yours written on the 19th 
strikes a responsive chord. 

You couldn't have stated your case clearer 
than you have done in that letter you wrote 
us on the 20th. 

- Idlike to frame your letter of the 21st and 
have it hung up here in the office where we 
can all read it every once in a while. 

_ There are one or two ideas expressed in 
your letter of the 22d with which we cannot 
agree, and I'll tell you why. 4 

Service is our middle name, and when we 
fall down on that, as you say we have in 
your letter of the 23d, we have no apology 
to offer beyond the fact that human beings 
are not yet infallible and sometimes make 
mistakes. 

You've been a customer of this house—how 
many years? During all that time have we 
ever failed to make things right whenever, 
despite the greatest care, they have slipped 
a cog somewhere? 


. 
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Don’t you worry a minute about that little 
matter you mention in your letter of May 24. 


There’s a whole lot in what you say, im 
your pleasant letter of May 25, but there 18 
one thing you have overlooked. 1 


Your request of May 26 has been approved 
by the manager and will have prompt hand- 
ling here. 


Sit in my chair here in the office a while 
and read some of the letters that I get; then 
you try to answer them! You'd soon know, 
Mr. Sparks, why and how mistakes creep in 
and why gray hairs come to comparatively 
young heads! But, all jollying aside, you 
are right, and I apologize. That matter in 
your May 27th letter is now all fixed up. 


Coming right down to the point, we're not 
so far apart in our reckoning, are we? Your 
letter of May 28 puts matters in so favorable 
a light that I am sure we can get together 
right now. Let's try it. 


Had you written us that you were perfectly 
satisfied with the order as we sent it, we 
should have been surprised indeed. You are 
fully justified in all you say under date of 
May 29, and we are taking pains to do our 
part to square ourselves with you in every 
way. 

There’s one point I think you have over- 
looked in your letter of May 30, and that is 
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in regard to the strict legality of the plan 
you propose. | 

- However much we might like to comply 
with your wishes as expressed in your letter 
of May 81, it ts not possible to do so at this 
‘time. 


¢ | 
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THE CLOSING SENTENCE 


Y OU have completed your communication | 


and are bowing yourself out. Your final 
word at parting should leave a pleasant im- 
pression after your departure. Do as the 


good salesman does in person, man to man: 


express yourself in genial language as you 
say adieu. 

Bear in mind that the closing of a letter 
is the position for a degree of emphasis only 
less than that of the opening sentence. 

The old participial way of ending a letter 
is so easy that we are still prone to fall into 
it unconsciously. Remember that the par- 
ticipial phrase, starting off with hoping, trust- 


ing, assuring you, etc., no longer meets with 


approval. Hoping that this will meet with 
your approval, we remain, etc., is a sample 
of how not to say good bye. 


End your letter graciously, with a complete 


sentence that shall produce a clear-cut expres- 


sion at once definite and convincing. 

There will be occasions when the use of the 
following or similar terminal sentences of the 
approved pattern will be indicated: 


This store is always at your service. 


You may rest assured that we are always 
glad to rectify an oversight made by any de- 
’ partment of our house. 


Courtesies of this nature we are glad to ex- 
tend you at any time. 
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_ This arrangement we feel sure will meet 
‘with your approval. 
When may we expect another welcome or- 
der from you? 
Now I think we both feel better! 
I have written you with much regret, but 
no other course is open to me. 
We shall appreciate a remittance by return 
mail, 
If we can be of service to you in future, 
will you not let us know? 
Please start that investigation right away. 
- Please decide how this matter can be ad- 
justed in fairness to all parties. 
Your approval of this course is earnestly 


asked. 
This outline of facts seems to cover the 


case completely. 

The wisdom of this course should appeal 
to you. . | 

Our offer holds good till Saturday neat. 

My point of view is here frankly stated. 
Do you approve? 

Won't you please give this matter the at- 
tention to which it is entitled? 

All of which is politely commended to your 
attention. 

We await your approval before we close 
the deal. 

We heartily approve of your course in the 
matter, 


| 
; 
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Our approval of your plan is cheerfully ac- 
corded. | 
Let us know more about this, won't you? 

Please feel assured of our hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

Tell us freely what is on your mind, won't 
you, please? 

I shall be glad to hear from you further. 

Be assured always of our best attention to 
your welcome letters (orders) (inquiries) 
(requests ). 

We thank you for putting the matter be- 
fore us so plainly. 

If we can assist you further, please have no 
hesitation in calling upon us. 

Here’s a hearty “Thank you’ for giving 
us the opportunity of hearing from you. 

The courtesy of a prompt reply will be very 
much appreciated. 

We enclose an estimate for your conven- 
ience. 

Believe me when I say that this letter is 
written in the most friendly spirit. 

We hope that our agreeable relations of the 
past may serve to assure you of a pleasing 
continuation in the future. 


Please make such demands upon us as you 
may desire. 


Please accept our expression of best wishes 
dor your continued SUCCESS. 


a3 
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_ As we have presented our side of the case 
fully, we hope you will feel justified in reply- 
ing with equal freedom. 

__It is with sincere regret that we have felt 
obliged to reply to your inquiry as above. 

We appreciate your position in the matter, 
and regret our inability to do as you wish 
us to. 

I hope you will take this letter in the same 
friendly spirit that has prompted it. 

If anything further is required, please let 
us know and we shall be glad to comply. 

_- Thank you, and good luck! 

Your reply is awaited with much interest. 

_ This leaves the matter open for your de- 
cision. 

This puts the matter squarely in your 
hands. 

We are sure this will remove all doubt from 
your mind. 

I am mighty glad to be able to set this mat- 
ter right. 7 

Here’s hoping you see it the same way we 
do. 

Now it’s your move; go to it! 

May we count on you to “second the mo- 
tion”? 

- Think this over, won’t you, and let us know 
what you decide. 

This meets you more than half way and is 
fair all around. 
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THE SALES LETTER } 


ALES letters have been called miniature 

advertisements. They do possess elements. 
in common with advertising copy; they tell the 
merits of an article or service. But a sales 
letter is more personal than the advertise- 
ment. It talks to you, and should be written 
from the individual slant, while the advertise- 
ment is general in its appeal. 

The two often go hand in hand, sales let- 
ters complementing and focusing advertising 
copy: 

The writer of the sales letter must actually 
be the word-of-mouth salesman, as far as feel- 
ings and imagination are concerned. He 
must know the commodity he is selling, must 
believe in it, and tell vividly what he believes 
and why, as if to a present attentive listener. 
He must first convince himself before he is 
qualified to try to convince others. 

We have been told by high authority that 
the complete sales letter must hold the atten- 
tion, create interest, develop desire, promote 
conviction, and result in action. All these are 
admittedly desirable, but the method of 
reaching Action, which is inquiry or actual 
purchase on the part of the reader, may be 
by various roads. No mechanical formula 
should be allowed to hinder spontaneity o1 
originality. If the sales letter-writer is full 
of his subject, has sympathy with his fellow: 
man, and knows the English language, he 
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vill ignore cut-and-dried procedure and-turn 
jut an appeal that will bring results. 

Your prospective buyer should be got into 
he letter and featured there as soon as pos- 
ible. Feature, of course, the thing you are 
rying to sell him, and feature it in relation 
o him and his life. Leave yourself, the seller, 
ut of the picture entirely. 

The opening sentence must be arresting 
nd impressive. Striking openings are se- 
ured often by’ the use of 
- Question, Command, Quotation, Guaran- 
ee, Strong Claim, Suggestive News Event, 
x Human Interest Matter. 

These must be chosen with care and must 
applicable to the matter in hand, and not 
ragged in all too manifestly for effect. 
Iramatize your subject in a few opening 
rords. Employ specific rather than generic 
iction. Note here that “Bill stood looking 
‘ack squarely in the eye” is obviously more 
orceful than “They were looking at each 
ther.” 

There is no place in the sales letter for 
reliminaries. No introduction is necessary. 
{either is there need for a formal concluding. 
tart off forcefully, and stop when an irre- 
istible impulse is established. 

In the wind-up, make the buying action as 
asy as possible for the prospect. This is not 
ecomplished by hoping, trusting, assuring or 
nticipating, or any other of your participial 
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endings. Overcome any possible hindrance: 
by some means at your command. } 

Is the hindrance Jack of money? Make 
terms. 

_ Is it false economy? Show actual gain t 
be made. 

Is it sheer laziness or inertia? Supply 
stamped addressed envelope or other sale: 
matter to make action easy. 

Is it fear of dissatisfaction? Make returr 
easy. 

Brighten the wind-up with a brisk sugges 
tion of action. This is yours for a simple littl 
“yes” on the enclosed return card. Just checl 
ii—you don’t even have to write it. Hoy 
much more forceful that is than Hoping yor 
will favor us with your approval on the en 
closed card. 

Between the arresting start and the con 
vincing finish of your sales letter, what shal 
the message be? 

Argument and exposition, story and pic 
ture, dialogue and monologue and soliloquy 
reason-why, character appeal, facts, figures 
testimony, gossip, cost, price, value—thes 
and other mediums of force and proven valu 
may be employed at the writer’s pleasure 
Beware of mere assertion, and make you 
statements accurate and conservative. 

Here the expert makes the most of his op 
portunity to build toward a climax, to radiat 
an attitude of genuine honesty, sincerity 
helpfulness. 
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_Arguments must be logical, pictures clear, 

tories consistent, explanation plausible, or 
he whole letter fabric falls apart. The writer 
nust here prove his ability for consecu- 
ive and cumulative thinking. He must pen 
hort paragraphs that reveal the graded prog- 
ess of his thought. He becomes a creative 
vriter, and must interest the prospect here 
f at all. ‘ 
_ Focus your sales letter towards individual 
ppeals; otherwise you are wasting your ap- 
ropriation. Generalization is dangerous. 
Nhat will appeal to one class of persons will 
ail with another. Know your people before 
ou write. 

Get a handshake into your letter, if you 
ave one, but don’t pretend. Don’t try to 
aake folks believe that you have a glad hand 
ut for them if you are not sincere. It is im- 
erative that you tell the truth and act the 
ruth—be the truth. 


Give your message life. If you write about 
jusical instruments, make folks hear them. 
f you write about perfumes, let the prospect 
mell them. If you write about good things 
) eat, make his mouth water for them. If 
our message be vivid, nothing can prevent 
s making an impression; if it is dead, noth- 
1g will revive it. 

Seldom does a single letter, no matter how 
ersuasively phrased, develop maximum sales 
ossibilities. Usually, therefore, it is desir- 
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able to follow the first with others in ee | 
what is known as the follow-up campaign. 
All these letters should be planned at ons 
time. The entire process of the campaigt 
must be seen as a whole on the start. While 
each of the series should be a definite part o: 
the whole, at the same time each should be ar 
adéquate sales unit in itself. While every let 
ter should accentuate the sale, it should alse 
leave the impression that much more migh 
be said. Often in a series of five letters the 
leader is sent out to attract attention. The 
second develops interest by means of a perti 
nent story or an intimate application to the 
prospect’s own interest. The third, fourtl 
and last aim at desire, conviction and action. 


Single sales-points may be taken up sepa 
rately in succeeding letters, or a different ap 
peal, such as economy, price, pride, utility 
may be developed in a series, or there may bt 
successively presented a different type of ap 
peal—narrative, description, dialogue. 


It is considered wisest not to make refer 
ence in one letter to another in the series. Le 
each stand on its own feet. 

A sales letter, or a series of them, need 
study in the preparing. They are no 
“dashed off,” they are thought out. Few ar 
dictated offhand. They are scribbled an 
rewritten and thrown away and begun again 
Salesmanship by letter is good or bad jus 
in proportion as the writer gives seriou 
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thought and effort to the complexity of the 
problem before him. 

_ No one rule or set of rules governs in all 
cases. Conditions vary as much as the mer- 
chandise you may be offering does. 

The length a sales letter should be is an 
open question, since no definite rule is appli- 
eable to all conditions. A. long letter is so 
discouraging to look at that it seldom gets 
read. Condense, compress, boil-down, is the 
rule, with two-hundred, or possibly three- 
hundred words as the limit. A good letter- 
salesman can tell the truth forcefully and 
sonvincingly in that many conversational 
words well chosen. A longer letter must 
justify itself by specific and interesting facts. 
[f several pages in length, it is very apt to be- 
ome a candidate for the waste basket. It is 
getter, where length of story is necessary, to 
nake the letter brief and incorporate the de- 
ails in an enclosed printed booklet. 


It is desirable to test a letter for pulling 
ower before it is given general or very wide 
listribution. Try a moderate sized list first. 
)r, if you have prepared two or three letters, 
end them out to separate territories and 
heck up results. One may prove best, or 
ione be worth the cost, and your subsequent 
ction will then be easily determined by the 
ctual results. 

Also check up your sales letter compaigns 
arefully. You may learn what not to do 
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next time, if nothing more. But test to kee 
your lists live.and active, and to know finan- 
cial results of your effort. ‘There is no one 
best way of checking up returns, but some 
keying and testing method is important. _ 


Let any man study his goods and his cus- 
tomers and stick to facts, and he can learn tc 
write sales letters that will help sell his wares. 
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- THE ADJ USTMENT LETTER 


ER yourself fortunate when a 
customer comes direct to you with his 
complaint instead of harboring it in his mind 
xr spreading it broadcast. For errors and 
accidents will happen in any and every busi- 
1ess, big and little—always have happened 
und always will. Then if the displeased cus- 
jomer lets you know of his dissatisfaction you 
1ave the opportunity to square matters with 


iim. This is one of the most important fac- 


ors in building business satisfaction, for a 
leased customer, especially after he has felt 
1 grievance, is a booster for your house and 
four ways of doing things. 

Recognizing this fact, firms long since 
stablished “Complaint Departments,” or 
‘Complaint Bureaus”, but complaint is an 
igly word, and is now abandoned. Today we 
ind “Adjustment Bureau” taking its place, 
md adjustment letters covering the corres- 
yondence emanating from it. 

It is wise for a firm to have an established 
ule as to returns, damages, and claims in 
eneral. The Marshall Field & Company 
logan, “The customer is always right,” has 
een a factor in their success. When Mont- 
omery Ward & Co. years ago printed on 
heir literature “Satisfaction guaranteed or 
our money back,” wise heads were shaken 
nd dire prophecies made at this startling 
movation. Today these two sentiments gov- 
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ern many business houses and should be the 
guiding spirit of every mercantile concern. 
They have worked well, because of the em- 
phatie recognition of the fact that the cus- 
tomer is a human being, the same kind of 
folks that the storekeeper himself is. 


_ Make your store policy as liberal as you 
can. It pays in the long run, even when im- 
mediate profit is sacrificed in doing it. With 
a definite policy established as to granting 
and disallowing claims, the customer should 
feel the force of these safeguards expressed 
in your letters, and should see them as safe- 
guards for himself as well. Grant your 
favors graciously, promptly and accurately. 
Make it clear that the house is glad to give 
service; or, when refusing, show that the poli- 
cies of the house are maintained in the inter- 
ests of all and cannot be easily set aside. 


Never show anger in a letter of adjustment 
No matter how much the customer loses his 
temper, keep yours, even when the other fel- 
low seems to have it coming to him. <A store 
needs all its customers. They are hare 
enough to get, and cost money to secure anc 
hold. You can’t afford to lose one. The 
object of an adjustment letter is to satisfy 
the complainant so as to hold his trade. The 
adjustment chief must be a man of good busi 
ness size. It takes bigger men in this work 
to make things right than to make then 
wrong. | 
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- Your letter must confess the error and cor- 

rect it, and should cover some such plan as 
this: 

Express regret; explain briefly how the er- 

ror happened; state when and how adjust- 
ment is made; build good-will by concluding 
the letter courteously. 

‘When the claimant is right, the adjuster 
grants the claim without question. When the 
claim is partly right, the adjuster will modify 
the claim with tact. When the claimant is 
wrong, or trying to put something over, then 

the adjuster will refuse the claim, in which 
case his letter is not so easy to write, for he 
seeks to be fair with his house and at the same 
‘time hold the complainant’s good-will and 
business. This is one of the most business- 
like of all business letters. It must be cour- 
‘teous, and at the same time positive and log- 
ical. It seeks to convince the man of his error, 
against his own judgment; must be dignified 
and self-possessed, with no attitude of fawn- 
‘ing; and keep the policy of service to the fore. 

Promptness in acknowledgment of a claim 
has been known to win half the battle. If in- 
vestigation is likely to consume time, a per- 
sonal letter should be sent at once, worded 
something like this: 

Your letter of June 1 regarding error in 
shipment of goods to you will be answered 
and careful adjustment made, just as soon 
as the matter referred to has been thoroughly 
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investigated in your behalf. Thank you for 
calling our attention to this. | 

In any event, the matter should not be al- 
lowed to get cold at your end, for then it is 
very apt to become increasingly hot at the 
other end. You know how this is, yourself. 
We’ve all had these very experiences. Treat 
the claimant as you like to be treated. Put 
Yourself in His Place when you make the 
decision as to the final settlement you will ac- 
cord him. ; 
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Most claims are genuine. You must as- 
sume that all are. There are but few delib- 
erate rascals to worry one. If the claim is a 
small one, involving a minor amount, settle 
out of hand without haggling. That pleases 
the customer who is honest, and doesn’t cost 
as much as the loss of one good patron would, 
in the aggregate. 

When you are called upon to write a claim 
letter in behalf of your own business, cover 
the case briefly in this order: 

Tell what the error is, 

Explain how and when it occurred, 

State when and where purchase was made, 

Tell what you think should be done, 

Copy all numbers in letters or orders. 


Use please and kindly, and interrogatory 
forms. These are courteous and give proper 
. tone to a claim letter. Perhaps is a good 
mollifying word, at times. ; 
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In letters of claim or adjustment, avoid 

using such terms as: 
_ Annoyance, bad, careless, claim, com- 
plaint, disagreeable, disgusted, displeased, in- 
convenience, inferior, incorrect, offense, poor, 
serious mistake, unfair, unjust, untrue, 
worthless, wrong, your error, your oversight. 
_ These smack of scolding or discourtesy, and 
hark back to the old “complaint department” 
days in merchandising. 

When the trouble is slight and the customer 
not seriously inconvenienced, make your let- 
ter a brief statement of facts with a cheerio 
and thank you at the end. 

When the adjustment letter is to a man or 
woman not in business, a few extra para- 
graphs of courteous explanation are in order, 
for folks out of trade do not always realize 
how easily errors come in to a store. | 

Serious trouble calls for longer letters and 
more details, whether you emphasize your re- 
gret, your effort at amendment, or your ex- 
planation of the cause. : 

If your customer is angry or seriously of- 
fended, write a longer reply than usual, to 
show that you have given full and careful 
attention to his case. 

When the house is plainly to blame, let the 
first sentence of your letter contain the rem- 
edy, show action on your part. Let the man 
see the busy officers of the company laying 
aside everything else to give him attention. 
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We are sending you today by American: 


Railway Express the delayed item 
1 pair Men’s Racing Skates, No. 71722 
which were omitted from the original ship- 


ment of January 2, and about which you were 


kind enough to write us on the 10th. 


The shipping clerk asks us to express to 


you his personal regrets that through his fault 


this omission occurred. 


Your calling our attention to this error is 


much appreciated here, and we have taken 


immediate steps to square ourselves with you, 
by hurrying up the delayed skates. Heres 


good luck to you! 


In cases where neither you nor the customer 


seems responsible for the error, where it can 
be plainly attributed to a third party, or an 
accident, express your regret, show where the 
responsibility lies, and. state the remedy you 
propose or have taken in the customer’s be- 
half. Do all you can consistently. 


In cases where the error is plainly shared 
by yourselt and the customer, it is tactful to 
speak first of your own share and then touch 
upon his fault lightly. Always suggest a 
helpful solution of the difficulty, as you are 
in a better position to straighten things out 
than he is. 


In cases where the error is solely the cus- 
tomer’s, and your skirts are clear, start your 
letter with a pleasant Thank you for your 
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letter, and then tell him the facts as they are 

in your most courteous language. Don’t ever 
“rub it in” when the customer is wrong. He 
may have failed to read directions. Repeat 
them. Any word that will straighten him out 
and make him happy it is your province to 
write. Get him out of trouble someway, 

pleasantly. 


_ Certain “bad words” easily creep into ad- 
justment letters, someway. 


Never write, we are utterly at a loss to 
know which style you want, or what has be- 
come of your order. This is a confession of 
helpless ignorance. 


Be careful not to write, We assure you this 
error will never happen again. It is said, of 
‘course, to show your good intentions as to 
‘the future, but it is weak because you cannot 
assert this as a fact with any truth. The 
same error may happen again and with 
the same customer. Say instead, We have 
taken precautions to prevent such trouble 
happening in the future, and then see that 
such precautions have been taken. 


We have looked the matter up in our 
records. When there is evidence to be 
brought forward, refer to our records all you 
like, but otherwise the phrase is to be avoided. 


When you write The tumblers which you 
say were broken, you imply a doubt as to the 
customer’s truth. Yow say and yow state are 
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much better omitted. The tumblers which’ 
you report broken is businesslike and unob- 
jectionable. 


Avoid negative suggestions. The writer 
of adjustment letters, being in an apologetic 
frame of mind, is likely to be drawn into 
winding up his letter with We hope this will 
be satisfactory, or If this is not satisfactory 
let us know. The thing to say is, We believe 
this will be satisfactory to you; or, better, It 
- is part of our policy to give our patrons com- 
plete satisfaction. We value your business, 
and want to make this adjustment an active 
expression of our appreciation of your good- 
will, In thus implying that adjustments are 
made willingly and often, the concern gains 
rather than loses in the esteem of the public. 


Whenever goods of any kind are men- 
tioned in an adjustment letter, there is a 
splendid opportunity to get in some sales 
force by dropping a word or two as to their 
good qualities. This suggests further pur- 
chases to the customer you have just straight- 
ened out, and makes said customer feel better 
satisfied with the goods he is having his 
trouble with. The wise sales department 
watches this end of the business and supplies 
material for just this purpose. 


In writing an adjustment letter, stop and 
consider how you would talk to the complain- 
ant if he came personally into your office. 
You wouldn’t quarrel with him; you’d be 
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courteous, and do your best to settle the deal 
in such a way as to send him away smiling, a 

‘sure customer and friendly booster for your 
house evermore. 

There is one line of Scripture that should 
be framed and hung in plain sight of every 
adjustment desk: 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

There are customers who will never come 
to the store with their grievances, but quietly 
stay away and transfer their trade elsewhere. 
If this person has a charge account in your 
store, the defection may be discovered by go- 
ing over the record of purchases. Long ab- 
sence looks suspicious. Get after him with 
a plain, straightforward personal letter. It 
has been done very successfully and profit- 
ably many times. A word from you in season 
may mean many dollars. In any event, it 
never hurts to write the letter. Here is one 
form of approach in such a case that should 
win a woman’s heart: 


Dear Madam: é 
If you were in Paris today yowd be visit- 
ing the great hat and gown shops viewing the 
creations of the world’s master designers. 
But you are not in Paris, and even if you 
were you couldn't possibly enjoy all the beau- 
tiful things there in a day or a weck. 
- Our foreign buyers are back from Paris. 
We are holding our Grand Opening all 
next week. : 
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And I want you to come and see me per- 
sonally at our establishment during that time. 

Our present season's exhibit of attractive 
Paris models in hats, wraps and gowns will 
satisfy you that one can enjoy the correct 
Parisian modes without having to go abroad. 

You haven’t been in this store for a long 
time. You used to come in often. Perhaps 
we have done something we oughtn't to, and 
you are piqued about it. 

When you come in, please let me hear what 
the matter is, and if I cannot fix it up for you 
it will not be because I shall not try hard. 


Ours is a big store, but it has not ceased 
to be human, for all its bigness, and it doesn’t 
want to lose so desirable a customer as you 
are, through any inadvertence or carelessness 
or lack of attention in any way whatsoever. 

Won't you please ask for me by name at 
the Information Office, right by the South 
entrance? I can be found for you ina minute. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed in ink) Mrs. Lois du Pont, 
Courtesy Manager, 
The Mandel, Field & Carson Company. 


You will note in the above that the cus- 
tomer’s account being inactive is courteously 
implied, and any solicitude on this score is 
made subservient to the personal invitation 
to do something that the lady addressed is 
almost certain to find irresistible. ‘a 
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THE CREDIT LETTER 


| Se credit department wants to know: 
| What a man is (Character.) 
What a man does, has done, can do 

(Capacity). 

What a man possesses, has possessed, and 
is likely to possess (Capital). 

This necessary information is obtained 
largely through the medium of letters. 
_ Inquiries for credit information should be 
courteous and personal, using care of course 
not to give offense. Many people are acutely 
sensitive about their own finances and resent 
any reference to their financial standing. 
They must be made to understand that credit 
inquiry is made as much for their own ad- 
vantage as for any safety of the inquirer; 
that the inquirer is protecting not only him- 
self, but also those who seek credit privilege; 
and may truthfully be told, further, that the 
inquirer himself is called upon to supply the 
same sort of information about his own finan- 
sial affairs to those from whom he buys. 

Inquiries for credit information asked of 
those named as references should also be 
sourteous and personal, and in such inquiry 
there should be featured the business value 
of frank and full statements regarding finan- 
ial standing. 

- Put all questions in such a way as to make 

nswering easy, and if a special blank form 
s used, accompany it by a personal note. 
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The references have been followed up and 
information from them is in the credit depart- 
ment. Now follows one of three courses: 

Credit privilege shall be granted. 

Credit privilege shall be refused. 

Credit privilege shall be modified. 

Where credit privilege is to be granted, 
the actual terms of the credit arrangement 
should be stated, together with any special 
services to which the successful applicant may 
have become entitled. Some credit depart- 

ments extend a service of free advice regard- 
ing expenditure and general purchasing that 
is often of very practical value. 

When credit is to be refused, the situatior 
inay become delicate, and a letter of supreme 
tact and consideration is essential. The aim 
must be to keep the applicant’s good-will anc 
custom while telling him no as to the credi 
privilege. This man you are “turning down’ 
today may in a short time become an excel 
lent risk, when you will want his name anc 
account on your books. You cannot, there 
fore, from the mercenary view, afford to giv 
him offense when you today decline wit 
thanks his offer to deal with you on a tim 
basis. 

Do not let the man feel that you have am 
doubts about him or his, but endeavor to mak 
him see that for his own sake, as well as fo 
yours, it will be infinitely better for the pres 
ent to continue transactions on a cash basi: 
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Indicate the eecced privileges attaching to a 
strictly cash arrangement. That you may 
later be able to grant the privilege he desires 
may be pointed out. 

Make this letter positive and constructive, 

not negative and destructive. Be frank and 
friendly in tone. Mention all the favorable 
hings you know about the applicant and his 
jusiness before you come to the less agree- 
ible part of the letter, but make no excuse 
or your refusal of credit. You are doing 
he right thing, based upon a sounder judg- 
nent than the customer’s, and it requires no 
ipology. 
“To refuse credit and still make a friend” 
las passed into a proverb for difficulty. But 
he real reliance of the credit man who must 
efuse credit, is in his ability to show his thor- 
ugh personal interest in the customer’s finan- 
ial affairs, and the service which his firm can 
nd will give through quality, prices, and 
elps offered by its sales department. Bring 
hese points out emphatically, touching upon 
he less pleasant feature lightly. 


Where the credit privilege is to be modified, 
‘the credit is being extended, as a result of 
our customer’s superior record in the past, 
he joy letter you can write him does not need 
ny prompting from anyone. 


Tf, on the other hand, the revision is down- 
ard, and credit must be refused in part, 
our letter must show tact and diplomacy. 
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It may be that the privilege is to be confinec 
within certain time limits, or that only cer. 
tain classes of purchasing are to be per. 
mitted, or that orders are to be reduced, 01 
directed along certain channels. Whatevei 
it be, the letter should make it clear to the 
customer just why it is done, just how th 
new conditions are to be carried out, anc 
what special advantages accrue from the ney 
arrangement. It should, again, be a sale: 
letter that shall hold good-will and maintair 
good business relationship; should be con 
structive and helpful. : 

Never open such a letter with “We regre’ 
that we cannot grant’, etc. Give the open 
ing a positive tone and keep it throughow 
the entire letter; “We are happy indeed t 
meet your request favorably, at least i 
part.” ; 

Dependence upon mere forms for the 
gathering of credit information is passing 
Individual houses devise forms to meet thei 
special needs, while financial houses, o: 
course, use searching and elaborate ones. 

Here is the list typical of the credit ques 
tionnaire used to collect information abou 
an applicant: 

1. The length of your acquaintance. 

2. The kind of acquaintance existing be 
tween you. 

3. The kind of business he is engaged in. 


4, His standing in the community. 
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_ 5. His local credit rating. 

_ 6. Special favorable or unfavorable con- 
siderations. 


7. Remarks on his personality, social ac- 
tivities, and the like. 


Today credit inquiry and credit informa- 
tion in business are more matters of personal 
correspondence than formerly. The old 
formal way was stilted and _ stereotyped, 
radiated guardedness and suspicion, and © 
seemed to imply that there was no personal 
element in a communication regarding credit 
matters. 


The modern credit letter refuses to judge 
men by their defects solely, or their merits. 
It judges by both, and much more. | 


_ Letters of credit information call for cau- 
tion and discretion as well as astute judg- 
ment and truthfulness. Although asked for / 
and treated as confidential communications, 
no risk should be taken by way of loose or un- 
yuarded statements. There are legal penal- 
fies attaching to unfounded and indiscreet 
statements in credit letters. 


The composition of credit letters will put 
the best of letter-writers on his mettle. It 
s a test of ability and judgment. In a very 
‘eal sense, every letter from the credit de- 
yartment can be a sales letter, and should 
9¢. Whether it is or not depends upon the 


yualifications of its writer. 
x 
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WHE fact is strange, but true, that when 
| one writes requesting payment of money 

due and rightfully his, he is very apt to give 
offense. A. “dunning” letter may cause the 
loss of a customer, or create a spirit of hos# 
tility that shall further delay payment, or 
both. 


A. merchant never takes umbrage at being 
asked for money due. In fact, a merchant 
never has to be asked to pay his bills. But 
there are many “store-keepers” who are not 
merchants, in that big sense, and a host of 
retail customers who have no conception of 
business matters whatever. It is because of 
such people that we are compelled to estab- 
lish collection departments in our stores 
and write collection letters. 


When one takes offense at being court- 
eously reminded that a just debt is due, he 
confesses himself ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of business. If there are good reasons 
for delay in making payment, that is another 
thing, and a plain statement of those reasons 
should be made and should have considera- 
tion; but the first business principle that 
should be instilled into the mind of everyone 
who ever buys anything, be he business man 
or anyone else, is that goods bought should 
be and must be paid for, and that telling one 
so is simply a business act and not an insult. 


: rh 
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_ Of course, there are wrong ways of asking 
for money due, ways that are sure to give 
offense. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
tell of the better methods, that should not © 
create antagonism, and will not unless the 
person addressed is oversensitive, devoid of 
all business sense, or crooked. _ 

Credits and collections stand in close re- 
lation. Often the same man in the office 
handles both, which is desirable, for where 
credit is intelligently granted, the task of 
collection is reduced greatly. But collections 
can be efficiently handled even if credits have 
not been ideally managed. 

The store in making collections has two 
objects: to get the money, and to keep the 
customer. If the merchant does not collect 
the full amount of his bill, the customer may 
take advantage of his leniency in the future. 
If the merchant does collect it, he may push 
the customer into some other man’s store. 
This is why many a merchant stands helpless 
in the presence of his debtors. He is afraid 
to speak. He needs the money. It is his 
due. He sends a statement of account month 
after month. Then he writes a harsh, formal 
letter threatening serious action—and_ the 
mischief is done. He may get his money. 
But the customer is lost. 

‘Promptness on the merchant’s part is a 
large factor in successful collections. It 
makes rather than loses friends. The older 
an account, the harder it is to pay, or collect. 


ee | 
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Let us assume that accompanying the 
goods there was delivered an invoice, item- 
ized and giving the total and the terms of sale, 
including rates of discount for cash ten days, 
cash thirty days, etc., and that the bill has 
run its course unpaid and is now a net trans- 
action and due. A statement is now sent. 
Instead of the conventional notation Please 
remit, some houses use little sticker pictures, 
usually of a humorous nature. These are pro- 
curable at the stationery shops and are stuck 
on the statement itself, not on the envelope. 
Please, one of them reads. Thank you! 
says another. There are pictures of a check 
or bill passing from one hand to another: 
of a long face; of an empty cash-box; and 
other pat devices. | 

Along this same line has been developed 
the humorous collection letter. One might 
think the business in hand was too serious tc 
be handled in this light way. Perhaps be- 
tween business men and business houses thik 
method may not be classed as desirable, but 
in other cases the novelty of it is its recom: 
mendation. It is a plan used by some pretty 
big concerns, and the results have warrantec 
them in continuing it. The question is, cat 
you “jolly” the delinquent into paying his 
bill? Can you do more with a laugh than you 
can with a “dun”, or a scold, or a conven 
tional letter, or a threat? One concern testet 
this plan on a hard list and reported “re 
markable returns,” and that checks were ac 
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companied in many cases by letters in a 
friendly, hearty tone inspired by the uncon- 
ventionality. This is painless collection, 
surely, and not only gets the money but also 
holds the customer. One argument in favor 
of the humorous letter, or series of letters if. 
one fails to pull, is that it reaches into the 
pocket of that class of debtors which you 
could not hope to scare into payments by any 
threatening letter. A comical request for 
money is a surprise. It hits the funny-bone 
of people who do not take debts seriously. 
The man never heard of such a thing. And 
he laughs and digs. 

But this mirthful line of business proced- 
ure is not always available nor is it advisable 
in every case. 

We go back now to our delinquent who 
has had a statement or two from us in regu- 
Jar course and has not responded. Now fol- 
lows the formal notification, a printed form, 
which may read in one of the styles here 
given: 


Permit us to remind you 
that the enclosed statement 
is now presented for the third time. 


We shall appreciate your prompt 
attention to the settlement of 
this account, now long past due. 


Yes, it is $121. Thank you. 
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That bill of yours for last August 
($121.) still lingers unpaid. 

Two statements previous to this one 
have wended their unreceipted ways 
to your door. No more detours for us! 
We hit the boulevard from now on! 


Your check will check our speed, 
apply our brakes and throw us into 
reverse. Why not? 


We wonder why 


We have not received your check. 


~ 


We wonder if 


we are going to receive one soon. 
What do you say? 


Amount $121. Bills sent, 3. Due 
60 days ago. 


O, thank you, Sir! 


Your bill of $121. for August 
still remains unpaid. 


We have sent you two statements, 


and must now request that you 
make immediate payment. 
Please send us your check by 
return mail. : 
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If you will favor Messrs. Packard & 
Buick with a pretty bank check for 
$121. by the first day of the coming 
calendar month you will receive in 
return 
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A BEAUTIFUL RECEIPTED BILL 


which when properly framed has 
been found to be a very pleasing 
ornament in any home. The golden 
opportunity to earn this choice gift 


_ free of all cost is yours for the mere 


effort of signing your name. We 
cannot with any degree of safety to 
our own freedom do this for you, 


‘since there are dire penalties at- 


tached to Jim the Penman stuff— 
but we will sign the receipt if you 
will sign the 


CHECK 
Oh, please, mister! 


_ After some such notices have been sent and ~ 
failed to get results, we bring our letter- 
writing battery into action. 


How many collection letters are to be sent 


and at what intervals of time, must be de- 
cided in relation to the risk. A valuable 
account will have the greater consideration; 
a doubtful one will be sent a Big-Bertha shot 
every week. 
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Every collection letter must carry the tone 
of finality, must give the definite yet cour- 
teous impression that no further appeal is to 
be necessary; and should always specify the 
amount due. 

The collection letter is a sales letter. It 
sells solvency. It sells reputation and credit 
to the customer himself. It is concerned 
with building good-will. It must at once 
keep the customer and train him in habits of 
prompt payment of his bills. A pretty big 
contract, this, and one that taxes the ingen- 
uity of big minds in the business world. 

Not only must the collection letter confront 
the delinquent with clock-like regularity, but 
it must be so phrased as to give no offense; 
give no suggestion of mere dunning; leave 
no loophole for objection or escape on the 
part of the debtor. He must be made to 
feel, by the rigid regularity of your letters, 
that there is no danger whatever of your for- 
getting him, and that nothing you can do te 
get him to settle the account will be consid- 
ered too much trouble. 

There are certain appeals that may nearly 
always be depended upon to be helpful iz 
collection letters, whether those letters be 
many or few. The best position and ordei 
for their use will be determined by individua 
cases. ‘The order in which they appear her 
is that in which they should generally be used 

Queries 

1. Is the bill correct? 
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_ 2, Are you ill or have you moved? 
_ 8. Have you misunderstood our terms? 
_ 4, Why haven’t we heard from you? 
| Facts 
1. We have served you well. 
2. All business is conducted on the credit 
basis. 
3. You have been given generous time 
limits. 
_ 4, We too have bills to meet. 
| Opportunities 
You may provide additional security. 
‘You may pay by instalment. 
. You may have further extension. 
4. ‘You may explain to us the cause of your 


Heiay. 


Se ae 


Suggestions 
1. Your pride and prestige are at stake. 
_ 2. Your sense of fair play is called into 
question. c 
_ 8. Let us have the benefit of your criticism 
of our course. 
4. Tell us what you would do in similar 
circumstances. 
Mild Threats 
ae Study this brief history of the case. 
2. Your time has expired; our patience is 
exhausted. 
3. Our agency or attorney will write you. 
4, Sorry, but you would have it this way. 


i 
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Like any other suggested outline of action, 
this one must be modified by the letter- 
writer to suit his people and the circum- 
stances. This may be available in part in 
one case, in its entirety in another, and not at 
all in the next one. 


After all, the strongest appeals in collec- 
tion letters are the appeal to a sense of justice 
on the part of the delinquent, and the appeal 
to his regard for continued good reputation. 
Much rests upon the tactful handling of 
these two appeals alone in collection-letter 
composition. 


Some houses make it a rule always to en- 
close a stamped addressed envelope in their 
collection letters, and a sales suggestion of 
some kind, as an insert or postscript. This 
is done to create an atmosphere of “‘business 
as usual” and suggestively imply that there 
is not contemplated any discontinuance of 
mutual exchange of favors, which simple 
friendly touch must create a decidedly 
wholesome impression on the recipient. 


The writer of collection letters may give 
a short tone to his epistles to the Philistines 
when in fact he means to be courteous; be- 
cause he does not realize the effect of the 
language he employs and fails to put himself 
in the other fellow’s place and read the mes- 
sage with the debtor’s eyes. Save your sharp 
language till you need it. Use strict courtesy 
and your politest methods to the very end 
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of the chapter. This is in accordance with 
our plan not to lose the customer while we 
secure what belongs to us. 

Some phrases and suggestions that may 
sound sharp and are best avoided in collec- 
tion letters are here listed: 

_ Immediately, or at your earliest conven- 
tence, when applied to a letter or remittance. _ 

Mention of a definite date limit, as by 
June 21, in three days, or by return mail. 


A command, as, Let us hear from you, or 
Send us. Put Please before these and they 
sound courteous, but a question is milder, as, 
Will you not let us hear from you? or a con- 
ditional statement, If you will let us hear 
from you we shall be greatly obliged. Please 
let us hear is better than Kindly let us hear. 


Avoid such words as Must, Be compelled 
to, Demand, Require, Insist, It is imperative, 
and the like. Delinquent, Slow pay, Dun, 
Dunning, Dead beat. 

A veiled threat, as a reference to other 
measures or the more specific mention of an 
attorney or a collection agency. 


Avoid satire. The sentence, Since you 
have evidently mislaid our last statement of — 
your account, we are forwarding another, — 
would be better if it read, Since you may have 
mislaid, 

Some statements are merely insulting and 
arouse justifiable anger. Such is a statement 
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that the customer’s credit is not good; that 

his failure to write or to remit is deliberate. 
There are classified heré certain appeals 

that are best avoided in collection letters: 


Do not play upon pity or sympathy. 

Do not attempt to create fear. 

Do not make comparisons of any kind. 

Do not beg or dun or plead. 

Do not make threats that cannot be car- 
ried out. | 

Do not suggest that he will hear from 
you again. 

Do not suggest that he is not going to 
pay. 

Do not impute loss or embarrassment to 
the debtor. 

Do not feature false motives for paying. 

Do not feature the negative tone. 

Do not write long collection letters. 

Do not print or mimeograph collection 
letters. : 

The final letter in a collection series is 
sometimes written on different stationery 
from that used for the other letters of the 
campaign. This gives a change of tone that 
may renew attention through surprise. A 
large western company reported great success 
with the use of different letterhead and a 
change of name and address for collection 
work. They used a branch office for address 


; 


- 
. 


a 
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and adopted a name having no similarity to 
the firm name itself. Delinquents naturally 
thought that their bills had been placed in the 
hands of a collection agency for summary 
treatment, and they settled quick. This was 
a deception not to be recommended. It fooled 
the debtors, but it taught them nothing. 

- The collection telegram, like the collec- 
tion letter, should always place the responsi- 
bility for the situation upon the debtor. 

Goods are packed ready for shipment. 
They will go forward immediately your 
check is received. 

The goods are ready. Shall we draw on 

you? 
_ Such telegraphic messages have an immed- 
iate appeal that secures attention and definite 
action. Such messages should always be pre- 
paid. 

The “Sample Telegrams for use in col- 
lection of delinquent accounts’, reproduced 
by permission of the Western Union Tele- 
sraph Company, is a compilation worthy of 
study and consideration. They are not all 
of equal merit, but many of them have 
achieved the results desired: 

1. Ewpected remittance not received. Can- 
not wait longer. Please remit immediately. 
2. Your old account must be paid. Un- 
willing to wait longer. | 

3. Our patience is exhausted. We must 
have account paid at once. . 
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4. Unwilling to wait longer. Account! 
overdue. Please remit at once. 

5. Will draw on you Monday unless we 
receive remittance. 

6. Our account long past due. Please re- 
mit at once. : 

‘”, Please remit for account due. Impera- 
tive need. Thank you. 

8. Our account long overdue. Please re- 
mit by return mail. ? 
- 9. Our account overdue. Please remit by 
return mail and oblige. 


10. Very important that we receive remit- 
tance by January first. Answer. 

11. Why don’t you remit? Account long 
past due. 


12. Our account past due. Please send 
check without further delay. 


13. Remittance imperatively needed. 
Kindly help us out. Answer our expense. 

14. Very important that we receive a re- 
mittance from you immediately. 

15. We call your attention to our account 

16. Need funds by Monday. Please re: 
mit by return mail. Thanks. 


17. Why don’t you remit? Need fundi 
badly. Answer our expense. 


18. Your delay in remitting very annoy: 
ing. Your prompt attention requested. 


ie 
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-19. In need of funds. Remittance greatly 
ippreciated. Answer. 
20. Expect payment on account without 
urther delay. Don’t disappoint. , 

21. Regret cannot extend further credit 
entil account is paid. 

22. Pleased to fill order when you remit 
for account due. 

23. May we have remittance by January 
rst? Please accommodate us. 

24. Large obligations to meet neat few 
lays. Remittance greatly appreciated. 

25. Your prompt remittance will assist us 
jreatly. Please accommodate us. 

26. Closing our books for audit. Remit- 
fance on account much appreciated. 

27. A remittance for our invoice of De- 
sember first much appreciated. 
28. Unless remittance is received promptly 
ust decline further credit. 
29. Our account overdue. Please send 
heck. Thank you. 
80. Have you overlooked us? Oblige us 
ith check if possible. 
31. Please help us out with remittance for 
ur account. 

82. Have large amount to pay January 
irst. Please help us out. 

33. If account correct please remit as per 
erms of order. 
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34. Unexpectedly in need of funds. Pleas 
accommodate us. 
35. Closing our books. Anxious to colleh 
outstanding accounts. Please remit. 
36. Have you overlooked us? Remittance 
on account much appreciated just now. 
37. Why don’t you answer our letters? — 
Account must be paid without further delay 
38. Why have you not paid December in 
voices? Remittance greatly appreciated. 
39. Your remittance must be here by Jan 
uary first. Patience exhausted. Answer. 
40. Should not telegraph unless very im 
perative. Kindly send check on account. 
41. Our collections slow. Can’t you sent 
check on account? Greatly appreciated. 


42, Disappointed no remittance from you 
Make noise like check please. 


43, A remittance for our account will 4 
greatly appreciated. 

44. Please accommodate us with promp 
remittance. Many payments to meet. 

45. Very important remittance reach u 
Monday. Large payments to meet. 


46. Have you overlooked invoice of De 
cember tenth? Attention greatly apprect 
ated. Reply our expense. 

47. Understand your collections are good 
Kindly let us have check on account. a 


“a 
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48. Wire our expense whether we may 
have remittance by December first. Your 
help appreciated. eek 


49. A check for account by return mail 
will be of great assistance. 


_ 50. Know no reason for your delay in pay- 
mg us. Please remit immediately. 


Here is a collection letter of a style in 
vogue only about ten years ago, taken from 
2 book. of sample collection-letters intended 
as models for the guidance of merchants: 


We have waited on you long and pa- 
tiently and now urgently request your 
immediate attention to your past due 
account amounting to $110. Will you 
please settle or make some satisfactory 
arrangement for its payment? In re- 
questing this we ask nothing more of 
you than our creditors demand of us. 


We assure you that we have no desire 
to embarrass or trouble you, but tt is 
necessary that this account be settled at 
once, and we trust that you will see that 
it is for your interest to adjust the mat- 
ter without delay. 


By way of contrast with the above, read 
he following collection letter, written in the 
ewer tone and manner. There is a human 
yeing behind this letter: 
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I was more than surprised, when the 
list of accounts to be sent to an attorney — 
came to my desk this morning, to find — 
that the list included your name. Cer- — 
tainly you must have some good reason — 
for your failure to pay the amount due 
us. 


It is always a matter of great distaste 
to me to have to send any account to an 
attorney, for the reason that at best it 
damages the credit standing of the mer- 
chant as well as causes the house a good 
deal of trouble and expense. 


Is there any reason why you should not — 
settle the amount due us? Have we failed — 
to deliver our part of the bargain, or 

as it simply a matter of your being tem- — 
porarily short of funds? ‘ 


Whatever the reason, won't you grant — 
me the courtesy of a prompt and frank 
reply? This will save us both a great 
deal of annoyance and I can assure you 
that I shall be only too glad to co-operate _ 
with you in any way that is possible. 


“We have a very personal interest in yot 
and your affairs, and will take all the tim 
necessary to talk things over with you, an 
if aid is needed will see if we cannot give it t 


you.” This welcome idea is often pleasanth; 


~~. 
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conveyed by a long, deliberate letter of an 
intimate character, with hardly a whisper of 
being a collection letter, of which a sample - 
follows. A letter like this and the one just 
above are hard indeed to resist. A man who 
will not willingly “come across” with 'the 
story of his life after such appeals doesn’t 
deserve to have friends: 


Mr. Golden, the manager of our Credit © 
and Collection Department, brought 
three or four accounts into my office this 
morning. He said he is sure that these ac- 
‘counts are good, but, for some reason or 
other, he has been unable to collect them. 
He wanted to know whether I thought 
he had handled them properly and 
whether he ought to proceed with the 
ordinary unpleasant collection process. 


Personally, I think his judgment has 
been good, as it usually is. These ac- 
counts, among which yours is included, 
look to me to be good if ever there were 
good accounts. Also, I think the Collec- 
tion Department has been unusually 
courteous and lenient in. attempting to 
induce you to send us your check.- You 
will, I am sure, agree with me on both 
points. 


It isn’t necessary, of course, in talking to 
a successful merchant, to dwell upon 
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ordinary business principles. That would 
be a waste of time. You know as well as 
I do that it is good business to discount 
your bills at one per cent and thus earn 
twelve per cent per year on the capital 
involved. You know also the value of 
good credit standing with manufactur- 
ing and wholesale houses. All of this is 
really kindergarten information. 


My view of the matter is that some clerk 
in your establishment has neglected our 
account or that you have some very good 
reason why you cannot meet it at this 


time. 


If the former is the case, I wish you 
would get after the chap who is behind 
in his work and make him put a check in 
the enclosed envelope and mail it on the 
day you get this letter. 


If, on the other hand, you are unable to 
meet the account now—and we are hu- 
man enough to understand that this 
sometimes happens—I wish you would 
tell me frankly what the situation is. 
We can deal intelligently and liberally 
when all the cards are on the table. 


Mr. Golden has instructions from me not 


to proceed with your account until I hear 
from you. 
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Neo local home paper tells the world 
cheerily that you have “accepted a po- 


sition” with The Hot Dog Co., Incorporated. 
You and I know that what has actually taken 


place is, that you have asked for and got a 


job. Of course, this way of saying it is too 


destructive of ego to obtain approval at the 
editorial desk. The complimentary implica- 


tion that one has been solicited to enter the 


employ of some concern is pleasing, perhaps 


flattering, but is usually misleading. 


. There are positions offered and accepted, 
of course. But you cannot wait in idleness 


for the rare opportunity that approaches so 
leisurely and hesitatingly. If specially quali- 


fied and generally recognized as superior in 
some field of endeavor, the right place will 


seek you out; but the most of us have to ask 


for what we want, and many of us have to 
take what we can get. 

Let us say that you learn there is a vacancy 
or an opening in some concern which you 
could fill acceptably and you want to get it. 

A personal interview is best, and should 


be sought, unless “apply by letter” is speci- 
fied. The interview will doubtless follow the 


‘written application in any event, before the 


hiring is definitely concluded. 


When the house you are writing to is known 
to you by name and reputation, you have an 
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advantage that does not exist when you are 
answering a blind ad., to an address like “T" 
44, Tribune.” Such an ad. is likely to be 
impersonal, devoid of any suggestion of 
_ human organization, probably meagre in de- 
tails, and so in no wise inspiring to the appli- 
cant. But try and realize that back of it 
somewhere there is a real person much like 


yourself, and in writing your letter seek to 
visualize him, to see him as he is, a human 


being subject to the same feelings and moved 
by the same emotions that you are. Perhaps 
his employment of this blind ad way of an- 
nouncing his wants is done for the express 
purpose of compelling the applicant—you— 
to show your mettle under the least encourag- 


ing circumstances. Such a thing has been 
done. 


Now, whether or not you know to whom 
you are addressing your letter of application, 
put yourself in his place and let him read 
just what he wants to know about you; put 
your message up to him in such a way that 
he will read it with appreciation. This letter 
should be direct, but not abrupt; vivid, but 
not flippant. It should cover the ground 
completely, yet not be lengthy. q 


Tell at once what place you are writing 
about, and why you think yourself fitted for 
it. Mention your educational and business. 
experiences briefly, and give names and ad- 
dresses ef at least three references. Open 
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your letter with an attracting sentence and 
close impressively. 

Here’s the way one young woman wrote 
and secured a position as stenographer in a 
wholesale hardware house: 


Gentlemen: 

Your advertisement for a stenographer in 
today’s Tribune is of particular interest to 
me because I have had two years’ training in 
the hardware field, and therefore feel myself 
qualified to fill the position. 

LI am American, twenty years old and live 
at home. After graduating from North 
Division high school and completing a busi- 
mess course at the Barrett institute, I started 
as stenographer and file clerk with the Wil- 
kins Hardware Co., where I still continue. 

This experience has acquainted me with the 
general routine of office work, and given me 
practical training in shorthand and typing. 
My speed on the typewriter is around sixty- 
five words a minute, and I take dictation 
without difficulty at 130 words a minute. 
And I can read my notes. 

In my two years here our relations have 
been pleasant and apparently satisfactory 
to my employer. An opportunity for ad- 
vancement, which I do not think exists here, - 
is my sole reason for desiring to make a 
change. 

On the attached sheet I name several per- 
sons from whom you can obtain information 


q 
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concerning my record and qualifications, per= 
sonal as well as business. | 

In view of my training, I feel that I am 
fairly worth $30. a week to start. If the 
salary you have in mind is reasonably near 
that figure, and if you favor my application, 
_I shall be glad to come in and talk with you 
personally. 
Very truly yours, 

Nellie Bly. 

My home address is 200 Pleasant Lane. 
Telephone Edgewater 1234. 


Bear in mind that folks get jobs on what 
they can do, not on what they think they 
might do if they had a chance. Give facts, 
truthful facts, about yourself in your appli- 
cation letter, not generalizations or hopes. 
And try to write as you would talk. 

Do not enclose with your application any 
letters of recommendation. ‘This used to be 
done, but “To whom it may concern”’ letters 
of testimonial are practically valueless today. 
Your new employer will prefer to find out 
about you in his own way, by telephone, 
probably, or a personal letter to some of the 
names you sent him. Be sure that the per- 
sons you refer him to know enough about 
you to make their statements of value. 

One has to use “I” in writing the applica- 
tion letter. It is necessary that you make 
yourself and your qualifications the subject 
of such a communication; yet a modest check 
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in this direction is desirable. Your new em- 
ployer’s own interests are the first thing in 
his mind, and not your desires or wishes. 
Your letter is a high type of sales letter. You 
are selling your services. The buyer wants 
value received. Your brains, your industry, 
your experience, are the things he seeks to 
purchase. When you write this important 
letter, say just what you yourself would want 
to know about an applicant if you sat at the 
boss’s desk and opened the morning’s mail. 


Here is a man’s application that is right 
to the point and well arranged: 


Gentlemen: 
Your advertisement in the Evening News 
for a clerical assistant interests me. 
My experience has been along the lines 
called for in the advertisement: 
One year as accountant with 
Coolidge & Dawes, 
621 Plymouth Court 
Chicago. 
Two years as bookkeeper with 
Davis & Bryan 
901 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit. | 
I am a graduate of the Elgin Business 
College and have recently completed an ad- 
vanced course at Northwestern School of 
Commerce. Last year I passed the Illinois 
C.P.A. examination. 
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My references, by permission, are: 
The two companies above named. 


Mr. Paul E. McDowell 
72 Kast Lake St. 
Chicago. 


Mr. Ralph G. Harkness 
800 Cadillac Ave. 
_ Detroit. 
I am twenty-seven, married, and of Amer- 
ican parentage. . 
If my qualifications are such as would make 
me a likely candidate for the position you 
have to offer, I shall be glad to call to talk 
with you at your convenience. 
Yours truly, 
Charles J. Smith 


It may surprise you, but the chap who 
wrote and sent the following letter actually 
got the job he was after. But don’t you try 
it: 

As to your ad in the January Printers’ 


Ink: 


I am a graduate of the University of Hard 
Knocks. 


Ever since I took my N.S.D. (Never Say 
Die) degree there, I have been doing post- 
graduate work in the School of Experience, 
Climbia University. And I’ve clumb, in 
spite of dear old Professor Grumbledust and 
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Doctor Theoristic. In other words, I have 
survived all academic handicaps, and arrived 
willy-nilly at the following psycho-analytic 
complex: 


Here’s what I am: 
A man 
A worker 
A mingler 
An e’er-do-well 
A joy-fiend 
A health-fiend 
A boost barrister 
A success accelerator 


Here’s what I am not: 
A loafer 
A shirker 
A wastrel 
A. cigarettist 
A killjoy 
A. watch watcher 
An efficiency expert 
An opportunity onlooker 


And here’s what I can do: 
T can read and write 
I can talk and fight 
I can sell merchandise 
I can help advertise 
I can guide and direct 
I can see and detect 
I can understand you 
IT can see a thing through 
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T can stick till I’m done 
I can understand fun 

I can follow or lead 

I can work at high speed 
I can play general hob 

I can die for the job 


That’s me. No references. No photo- 
graphs. No recommendations enclosed, ex- 
cept just a little piece of copy I turned out 
about six months ago. Records aren’t com- 
plete yet, but ’tis said that this bit of literary 
sales stuff has netted a 65% return to date. 


If you’re interested, give me a ring (A100 
Right). 


If you’re not, no hard feelings. 
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2 THE LETTER OF 
RECOMMENDATION 


fe PHIENCE has proved that the repu- — 
tation which a firm secures through the 
men who leave its employ and enter into 
other business organizations is of great ulti- 
mate importance. On this account, the let- 
ter of recommendation should seek to secure 
the good opinion and good-will of both, the 
man recommended and the employer receiv- 
ing it. 

In most cases, letters of recommendation 
are written by employers for persons who 
have previously been in their service. A 
recommendation for one who is merely a 
friend or acquaintance differs from the other 
chiefly in that the writer has to tell how long 
and in what way he has known the person, 
so that the receiver of the letter may know 
how much weight to give the information. 


When writing a letter of recommendation 
for a departing employe, first give his service 
record; tell what work he did; the man’s rea- 
son for leaving, if known, or it may be said 
that he is leaving of his own accord, or that 
the firm would be glad to keep him if it had 
been able to do so. State your opinion of his 
character and ability. Some men of excel- 
lent character still lack mental capacity; 
others are able enough but have serious de- 
fects of character. 
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If one really likes a man and wants hit 
to get a good position, he will show it in the: 
enthusiasm he puts into his letter of recom 
mendation. Indifference will be read between 
the lines also if the writer feels that way to- 
ward the man he is writing about. | 


Every statement made in the letter should! 
be true, but, except in cases of actual dis- 
honesty or something equally reprehensible, 
unfavorable facts are better omitted. In the 
first place, you are human, and may have been 
mistaken. Second, the man’s new place may 
be free of certain drawbacks of the old which 
interfered with the man’s success. Again, 
folks do profit by experience, and with his 
new chance the candidate may improve. Give 
him the benefit of the doubt. The reader of 
your letter will note omissions as well as the 
things said, and if he wishes further informa- 
tion on the points not touched upon, will in- 
vestigate elsewhere. 


In cases where it is impossible to recom- 
mend a man, it is safer merely to express re- 
gret without going into details. To guard 
against misuse of such a letter, omit the man’s 
name and speak rather of “the person re- 
ferred to” in your letter of a recent date. 


Throughout the recommending letter the 
language used should be specific and detailed. 
If the person who is the subject of the letter 
has qualities that distinguish him from the 

* mass, has an individuality or talent or quali- 
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fications that make him stand out in front, 
give both him and his new employer the bene- 
fit of the information. 


Here is a letter recommending a youth 
for a minor position: 


_I am glad to be able to speak well of Mr. 
Fred H. Scott, in answer to your inquiry 
of October 10. 

The young man has been in our employ for 
the past eighteen months as clerk in our hard- 
ware stock. He has attended faithfully to his 
duties, learned the stock quickly and well, and 
has shown himself prompt and interested in 
dealing with customers. 


We are sorry to lose his services, but glad 
that a better position has come his way. 
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“WHAT I HAVE LEARNED ABOU 
WRITING LETTERS” 


(The following article appeared anon 
mously in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for 
March, 1919. It shows in a very engaging 
manner just what a sincere human document 
every letter can and ought to be. The sub- 
title of this article may well be: How the 
‘Head of a Great Business Uses His Knowl- 
edge of Human Nature to Bring Moras 
Through the Mails.) 


Last year our business amounted to aboill 
three-quarters of a million dollars a week; 
which meant that every day in the year we 
received between seven and eight thousand 
letters, most of them containing money. Ht 
is needless to say that only an infinitesimal 
percentage of those letters ever reached my 
desk; but I know how every one of them was 
answered ; and I believe that practically every 
one of the writers of those letters felt that his 
communication had received special and per- 
sonal attention. | 


To our capacity for inspiring that feeling 
through our correspondence, rather than to 
any other single factor, I ascribe the remark- 
able growth of our business. : 


We have learned a good many interesting 
things about mail in these twenty-two years. 
For example, we know that on any given day 
approximately sae same number of person 


is 
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will write to complain that their guods were 
‘received in bad condition. We know about 


how many will write us every day that our 
“catalogue is the finest they have ever seen 
and that they could not keep house without 


it. 
Select any one day of the year, and we can 


‘tell you by looking at our records just about 
how many persons will stamp an envelope and 


address it to us, and just what the average 
amount of money enclosed in those envelopes 
will be. It is no longer necessary for us to 
even count the letters in order to estimate the 
money value of a day’s mail; we do it much 
more expeditiously and just as accurately by 
merely throwing the mail onto the scales. So 
many pounds mean so many dollars! The 


amount later reported by the accounting de- 
partment will tally with the estimate made by 


the scales to a degree that strikes the outsider 
as almost uncanny. 

' The danger I have constantly to guard 
against is that familiarity with mail in the 
mass should breed in our people a certain con- 
tempt. In other words, that they should come 
to look at mail as merely mail, and fail to see 
and feel behind everf individual letter a hu- 
man hand and heart. It is a danger that 
applies to every man in business whether his 
day’s mail consists of a thousand letters or of 
ten. 

One afternoon last week I had, in the office 
of a doctor friend of mine, an excellent illus- 


a 
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tration of that fact. He was just then get- | ; 
ting around to his morning’s letters. They | 
dealt with purely professional matters; and | 
being in the same room with him I could not | i 
fail to overhear his dictation. It was very | 
_ interesting. In each instance he began by | 
reading off the full name and address of his | 
correspondent, although both were written or | 
printed on the letter which went into his ste- | 
nographer’s hands a moment later. His an- | 
swers ran something like this: ] 


Dear Sir: In answer to your letter of July | 
11th, in which you inquire about the condition | 
of your brother, Samuel Robinson, who is_ ) 
under treatment at the Roosevelt Hospital, I) 
beg to state that there has been no special 
change in his condition. | 


I will state further that should any change 

of serious character occur in the next few) 
.days I shall be glad to advise you by wire, ag 
per your request. 

Assuring you that you will be advised im-| 
mediately of any important developments, rT 
am, ete. | 

Kach letter made a simple inquiry, whicll 
the doctor in conversation or over the tele-| 
phone would have answered in a half-dozen 
words. Yet because his answer was to be 
written instead of spoken he invariably used 
the same wordy, stilted form. Apparently it 
had never occurred to him that good letter 
writing is simply good conversation, and that 
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the more fully a letter embodies the individu- 
ality of the writer the better it becomes. To 
him, the dictation of his mail was a thing en- 
tirely apart from the other functions of his 
personality and must follow forms worked 
cut long ago. 
_I tried to picture Mr. John H. Robinson, 

_of Maple Street, Chicago, as he would receive 
the doctor’s letter. There are forty-three 
words in the first paragraph, and thirty-four — 
of these Mr. Robinson would have to read 
before gaining any information whatever. 
“In answer to your letter of July 11th.” 
_ It was the only letter Mr. Robinson had 
ever written the doctor. The doctor’s printed 
letterhead would cry out to him that this must 
be an answer to that epistle. 

“In which you inquire about the condition 
‘of your brother,” etc. All poppycock and 
camouflage! There was only one subject on 
which Mr. Robinson would write to the doc- 
tor, and he does not have to be reminded, 
four days later, what that subject is. 

If the doctor could have forgotten for a 
moment that he was dictating a letter and 
have imagined himself answering Mr. Rob- 
inson’s question in person, he would have said 
something like this: 

Dear Mr. Robinson: Your brother is re- 
ceiving the best possible care at Roosevelt 
Hospital. You may count on me to wire you 
the minute there is any change in his condi- 
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tion. Meanwhile, don’t worry. Until you 


‘hear from me to the contrary you may rest 


assured he is all right. 


In those few lines there is something of the 
doctor’s own radiant and confidence-inspiring 
personality. The other was an ill-fitting 
cloak, hiding the qualities that have made him 
so successful. 

As he plowed on conscientiously through 
the other letters, never varying the formula of 
his reply, I wondered how many thousand 
times that scene is repeated in business offices 
every day; how many hours are wasted by 
patient stenographers in making pothooks 
to represent “In answer to your letter of,” 
and “Yours received and contents noted.” 

Have the stenographer and typewriter en- 
slaved us to a lot of phrases? And if so, 
isn’t it time that we threw off the shackles of 
that slavery? 

Most of the doctor’s correspondents are 
persons whom he has known at least slightly. 
Yet he wrote to them as though they were 
not human beings at all, but impersonal ob- 
jects. Of owr millions of correspondents, on 
the contrary, few are ever seen by us. Yet 
we talk to them as though they were present 
in person—almost as if they were in 
friends. 

I have never forgotten the thrill that came 
to me when from my little one-room office ] 
watched the mail bag go out, carrying the 
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- copies of my first thin catalogue, and the let- 
ter I had written to accompany it. I pictured 
that letter making its way into humble homes 

all over the country;,I could see it carried 

from town by the father of the family. I 
watched the members of the family por- 
ing over it after supper by the light of 

_akerosenelamp. That picture had been with 
me when I wrote the letter, and I tried to 

_ write as informally and sincerely as though 
I were present in each separate home, talking 
and answering the questions of its occupants. 


The fascination of that scene has not grown 
any less strong with me in the passing years. 
What in the world can be more wonderful 
_ than this—to take a blank sheet of paper and 
fill it with written characters: and then to 
come down to the office a few days later and 
_ discover that these written characters, enter- 
ing into the minds of folks who are nothing 
more than names to you, have created in those 
minds certain images and desires so strong 
as to induce them to flood your office with 
checks and money orders! 


_ I never pass our mail room without a cer- 
tain sense of awe. I feel rather like lifting 
my hat when I remember how much faith is 
represented in those bags of letters. Talk 

‘about the pen being mightier than the sword! 
Much of the money in those bags is from peo- 
ple who would die under the torture of an in- 
-vading army rather than surrender their sav- 
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ings. Yet this money they give up without — 
hesitation to a man whom they have never 
seen, and perhaps never will see, under pleas- — 
ant persuasion of a few written characters on 
a sheet of paper. | 


I had little experience in the technic of 
letter writing when I began business. What- 
ever skill I may have today has come as the 
result of learning all that I could from men 
who know more about the subject than I do. ~ 
A fundamental principle which I had been © 
practicing unconsciously for a good many © 
years was put into words for me only a little 
while ago by a man who has applied it suc- © 
cessfully in his own business. . 


“The first great principle in writing a let- 
ter,” he said, “is to get into step with your — 
reader. Have you ever watched a man run- 
ning for a street car? He does not jump at — 
it head on. At least, not if he is wise. What — 
he does is to run along beside the car, increas- 
ing his speed gradually until he is moving just 
as fast as the car. Then he steps easily and 
comfortably aboard. | 


“Now, any man’s mind when he opens his © 
morning mail,” continued my friend, “is in — 
motion and busy with problems of its own. — 
Like the street car, it is moving along its own — 
track and your problem is to get your letter 
aboard his moving mind, to get him to think- — 
ing about the subject that is of interest to 
you. Itis right at this point that the average © 
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_ letter falls down. It leaps at the man’s mind 
and lands with a thump. What it should do 
_is to ‘get in step.’ It should approach him 
_ with an assertion or an observation with which 
it will be perfectly easy for him to agree. It 
should put him at once into the attitude of 
_assent—get him to saying, ‘Yes, that’s so,’ 
and, “Yes, I’ve often thought of that myself.’ 
- Thus a good letter will lead its reader on 
from paragraph to paragraph, keeping him 
always saying ‘Yes,’ and ‘Yes,’ until it brings 
him to the final ‘Yes,’ that puts his name on 
the dotted line.” 
_ Many of us have employed that principle. 
Yet if you would discover how many fail to 
practice it, analyze the next half-dozen selling 
letters that come to your desk. You will find 
among them the letter that lands on your 
mental platform with some such jarring 
- thud as this: 

You simply cannot afford to miss our great 
February sale. 

To which, of course, the interrupted and 
irritated mind raises the obvious answer: 
“Oh, I can’t, can’t I? Well who told you 
that I couldn’t?” 

Or the letter that leaps at you with: 

No other concern in the business has ever 
made such an attractive proposition as this. 

And the stubborn mind, bristling retorts: 
“Ts that so? Well, you’ve got to show me.” 
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_ In other words, both letters—and they are — 
typical of thousands—rouse the very critical - 
faculty they ought to soothe. They place the 
reader at once on the seat of the scornful, 
when they ought to settle him in the comfort- 
able morris chair of agreement and carry him 
forward gently to the order blank. 

We have in our office the very common- 
place rule that no letter shall begin with the 
words “we” or “I”. The rule is not original 
with us, of course: Nearly every good letter- 
writer has established it for the guidance of 
himself and his employees, and the reason be- 
hind it is perfectly plain. Every reader of a 
letter is chiefly interested in his own affairs. 
Anything that “we” may say to him about 
“us” or our concern is of far less importance 
to him than a proposition that begins with 
the word “you” and is phrased entirely in 
terms of his own interest and profit. I try, 
both in my business and in my personal cor- 
respondence, to get away from the tendency 
to begin with “I;” and I recommend the ef- 
fort to the readers of this article. Try start- 
ing your letters in some such informal fash- 
ion as this: 

You may be sure that a suggestion you 
made in your last letter is appreciated. 

Or— — 

You will be interested to know that the 
very suggestion which you make about so- 
and-so is one that we were already working 
on. 


a 
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How much fresher and more friendly such 
_ a letter sounds than one that starts, “I have 
received your suggestion,” ete. 


Another very disarming word that has 
brought many a dollar rolling in to us con- 
sists of only two letters, and ought to be much 
more frequently employed. I refer to that 

insidious little rascal “If.” A. supposition, 
introduced by “‘if,” is not a statement of facts. 
It does not cry out an alarm to the critical | 
faculty. ‘There is no more effective method 
of “getting into step” with the reader, of 
Turing his mind away from the subject on 
which it may be centered, to the subject on 
which you wish it to be centered, than to begin 
with an “if” or “suppose.” 

Several years ago, in the early spring, my 
wife received from a fashion magazine a let- 
ter which opened with the phrase: 


If you were in Paris today— 


Just stop a moment and consider the magic — 
_inthose words. Can’t you fancy them reach- 
_ing a woman tired of the long winters, har- 
assed by the routine of the house? Reach- 
ing her with the first warm days of spring 
and of robin redbreast? 

“If you were in Paris today,” the letter 
said, “you would be visiting in and out of the 
great millinery and dress establishments, ex- 
amining the hats and gowns which the master 

designers have prepared.” 
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Of every hundred women to receive that 
letter, I venture to guess that ninety at least 
would be “in step” at that point. Spring 
and Paris! And the wonders of the spring 
hats and gowns! 


Then the letter went on to say: “But you 
are not in Paris. And, even if you were, you 
could not possibly examine, in any one visit, 
all the thousands of hats and gowns which our 
editors are at-this very moment photograph- 
ing and sketching for you.” “All that won- 
derland of pictures,” said the letter, “is in 
the spring fashion number, which will be 
mailed to you.” 


I do not remember any letter which illus- 
trates better the principle of “getting in 
step.” And the corner stone of its success 
is in the innocent-looking little “If.” Re- 
member that little word. Cherish it. There 
is money in it for the man who knows how 
to employ it well. 


Of course there is no special value in “get- 
ting in step” with your reader unless what you 
have to say is interesting, and, equally im- 
_ portant, looks interesting. People will read 
a page that looks easy to read. They hate 
long books, long articles, and long para- 
graphs. Samuel Johnson confessed that he 
had a deadly horror of reading books through. 
Grover Cleveland, when someone asked him 
to name his favorite newspaper, responded: 
“The New York Evening Post.’ And when 
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: pressed for a reason, he explained, in his slow 
fashion: “Because at the end of the editorial 
page they—have—jokes!” 


_. His mind, tired at the end of the day, re- 
belled at long news articles and solid editor- 
ials, and reached out eagerly for the few short 
paragraphs which could be read at a single 
glance. 

Look through the copy of this magazine. 
What was the thing that you read first? My 
guess is that you turned it through from 
cover to cover, glancing at the titles of the ar- 
ticles and deciding which ones would interest 
you. Then, before reading any of them, you 
found some short item of a hundred or a few 
hundred words and you read that at once. 

Good letters take advantage of that great 

human habit. They start with short para- 
eraphs. And if, later, longer paragraphs are 
necessary, they are interspersed with enough 
one- and two-line paragraphs to. rest the eye 
and encourage the reader to push on. 
_ Dr. Frank Crane, who is read every day by 
millions, fills his whole column with very 
short paragraphs, and never uses a long word 
f a shorter one can be found to mean the same 
thing. . 

Your sales letter addressed to a thousand 
customers, your special letter addressed to 
ne, and your personal letter to a friend, will ' 
9e more interesting and effective if they em- 
pody these principles. 


0 a 
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I like to dictate my personal correspond- 
ence the first thing in the morning, when my 
mind is rested and fresh. A mistake made in 
the regular routine of business by a tired mind 
may be costly. But who can measure the in- 
fluence of an ill-phrased or bad-tempered let- 
ter? Who knows how many friends it may 
cost or how much business it may destroy‘ 
I want my faculties to be fully alert when I 
answer my mail. And I have made this cur: 
ious discovery—that I dictate better letters 
when I am standing on my feet. ; 


I cannot explain it exactly, but it seems te 
me that I think better—that the soft, yielding 
seat of my business chair is somehow akin te 
the soft, time-worn phrases of business cor: 
respondence, and that on my feet I am muck 
less likely to be conventional. Many of the 
people whose letters are brought to my per: 
sonal attention are unknown to me and J] 
like to visualize them as well as I can. J] 
try to form a picture of the man in his office 

' who, with a copy of our catalogue at his side 
has taken time to dictate his note to me; or of 
the woman at home, who has bundled the 
children off to school and has sat down to take 
her pen in hand. And, having such a picture 
of my unseen friend, I pick up his letter and 
standing beside my desk, talk right out t 
him and tell him what I think about it. I 
is as though I could look straight into hi 
eyes; and my letters, I am sure, are less for 
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mal, more direct and unconventional than if 
I handied them sitting down. | 


Most of us never learn anything without 
paying some price for the knowledge; and I 
‘paid years ago a very stiff tuition fee in ex- 
change for the information that it is never 
safe to attempt humor in a business letter. I 
dictated a note to a man whom, as I supposed, 
I knew very well indeed. It was intended to 
be facetious; never for one moment did it 
occur to me that he could possibly misconstrue 
it. Yet when I met him a few days later he 
attempted to pass without speaking to me. It 
took a good deal of faithful work on my part 
to convince him that I had not intended to 
‘wound his feelings. 


It does not pay to attempt to be funny in 
a letter; nor satirical; nor even righteously 
indignant. Of all the temptations that come 
to the human mind there is none more allur- 
ing than the temptation to write a white-hot 
letter in reply to a man who has written a 
white-hot letter to you. One carries such a 
letter in his pocket, using his idle moments 
to think up bitter sentences to pulverize the 
recipient. 

It is a temptation—but I discovered years 
ago that there is no advantage in yielding to 
it. If you write an angry response, your cor- 
respondent has the satisfaction of sending 
another mean letter to follow the first. But 
imagine his distress when he has dispatched 
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the first letter and begins to look in every te 
for your reply. He is planning the cruel 
taunts that he will use next time. And he 
never has a chance to use them if no letter 
comes from you to give him that chance. 
That is the worst punishment you can inflict: 
on him for his sin. 


A. wise old Englishman nailed this motto 
above his desk: “Never explain, never re- 
tract, never apologize. Get it done and let 
them howl.” | 


It is rather too vigorous a rule for the 
business man, yet there is an element of sound 
sense in it which all of us would do well to 
adopt. Successful politicians learn it early 
in their career. They ignore criticism, and 
plug away, letting the record speak for them. 
Apologies are sometimes necessary, but wise 
men avoid them whenever possible. The best 
defense, the best explanation, is to correct the 
mistake and forge ahead. 


I constantly i impress on our employees the 
necessity for not underestimating the intelli- 
gence of the people who write to us. The 
quality of letter paper which a correspondent 
may use is no indication of the quality of his 
brains. When a house in our line of business 
fails, you will almost always find that the men 
at the head of it had no real respect for the 
intelligence of the people with whom they 
were doing business. They sought to exploit 
their customers rather than to cultivate them. 
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_ “Of course there’s a lot of bunk in this let- 
ter,” I have heard men say: “it wouldn’t get 
across with men like you and me, but the aver- 
age man will eat it alive.” 


If there is one thing I am sure of, as a 
result of twenty-two years of dealing with 
human nature, it is this: that men and wom- 
en have a wonderful faculty for detecting in- 
‘sincerity in the written word. When I want 
to know how a letter will be received by my 
customers I do not try to conjure up a 
picture of some mythical “average home;” I 
try to imagine its appearance in my home or 
the home where my boyhood was spent. I 
try to think of my father as he used to open 
his morning mail at the breakfast table. I 
say to myself, ‘““Would this letter ring true 
if he were to read it aloud at breakfast? 
Does it contain the kind of talk that would 
appeal to my sisters and brothers? Is the 
proposition one that I would want my mother 
to spend her hard-saved nickels on?” I try 
to write to a woman as though I were writ- _ 
ing to my own mother; and to a man as 
though he were my father or my brother. 
And I am convinced that any business man 
who approaches the ‘average man” on any 
lower plane is building his business on very 
dangerous ground. 

If I were to sum up in a single sentence 


all that I have learned about writing letters 
to people, I think I should do it this way: 
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oe 


No man can write really good articles or 
good letters unless he has a real interest in 
the folks to whom he writes. How a man 
_who lacks that interest in going to develop 

it, I donot know. Some men do lack it 
utterly. They are interested in books, or in 
race horses, or in clothespin manufacture, or 
in tariff reform; but about folks they have 
no curiosity at all. 


I have an insatiable curiosity on that vast 
and varied subject. I like to walk home 
through the crowds at night and catch bits 
of their conversation. I can wander for hours 
around the streets looking at people and 
wondering what goes on inside their heads. 
What are they thinking about? What do 
they fear? What do they hope? Do they 
love their wives and their husbands? Would 
they die bravely, if the call came to “go over 
the top?” Would they do a murder for a 
million dollars if they were sure they would 
never be found out? What do they think 
about when they’re alone in bed, just before 
sleep comes to them? 


it 


These are the most interesting questions 
in the world to me. I never tire of asking 
them—never hear them answered too often, 
Having a mind that is so impertinently active 
in questions of that sort I find it ever so easy 
to be interested in the folks who write to me, 
And I like to stand up and write back 4 


“as ? 
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them, as informally and colloquially as though 
they were standing in the office beside me. 


That, I think, is the deepest secret of good 
letter-writing. 
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; 
THE SALES LETTER WITH THE ~ 
PERSUASIVE APPEAL } 


EK. P. Cornett, in “Printers’ Ink” 
(For February 12, 1920.) 


T is my belief that the emotional appeal is 
stronger than the appeal to reason in the ~ 
sales letter. But the best sales letter appeals 
to both the emotions and the reason. Perhaps — 

I can best illustrate my meaning by consider- 

ing in detail the various factors that go to 
make up a sales letter. ; 


We are told in the first reader (and also 
with various degrees of profundity by ex- 
perts) that there are four parts to the letter, 
viz: opening paragraph to attract attention, © 
next paragraph to arouse interest, next para — 
graph or two to cause desire, and the final to — 
induce action. Now which of these should — 
be so shaped as to appeal to the emotions, and ~ 
which to appeal to reason? 


Here are a few opening paragraphs: 

“Three foes are costing you money every 
day. The centre of your business system is) 
its weakest point.” ‘There is certainly no ap-— 
peal to reason there. It is bald assertion. | 
Yet what man opening a letter addressed to 
him, and reading that opening sentence, 
wouldn’t take notice? Who steals my purse 
may be stealing trash, but just the same in” 


es 
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these days of the H. C. of L. most of us 
keep our eyes on the trash barrel. 

“Here is a question for you to ask yourself, 

‘Are my ability, energy and industry bring- 
ing me all the money they should?” When 
that question is held up to you to answer, 
you re bound to answer it in your mind, even 
though you may not be conscious of so doing. 
[his paragraph appeals to both reason and 
emotion. It appeals to the reason because it 
§ a question that every ambitious man is ask- 
ng himself often. It appeals to the emotions 
yecause immediately Mr. Average Man an- 
swers it in the negative. In either case he is 
ound to be interested. 
_ Here is an appeal to the emotions: “When 
losing time comes and your clerks go home, 
iow often do you wish that you, too, could 
lrop your cares and go home?” Doesn’t that 
onjure up a picture before the tired business 
man or storekeeper? Doesn’t it make him 
hink of all he does to earn the profits of which 
he Bolshevist or the rabid type of Socialist 
vould deprive him? His mind runs. back 
long the endless procession of days during 
hich his clerks have taken their hats and 
lithely departed when the clock struck, leav- 
ag him to worry and plan and think for to- 
10IToOW. 


OTHER EXAMPLES OF EMOTIONAL APPEALS 


Here is an opener from a department store: 
Knowing that you, as one of Brownville’s 


7 
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leaders in correct dress, are always ‘ita 
in new and exclusive styles and designs, we 
want to give you a cordial invitation to look 
over our Women’s Ready-to-Wear depart- 
ment.” What woman isn’t willing to be con- 
sidered a leader in correct dress, etc? After 
such a subtle (?) compliment, won’t she read 
on? 

Of the same nature is this from a men’s 
’ clothing store. “You are one of a select few 
to whom we are giving a cordial invitation to 
open a charge account at the Splendora.” 
It’s nice to be of the “selected few.” Immed- 
iately our heart expands and we admit to our- 
selves that the Splendora clothing store hag 
excellent judgment of men. 


Here is the opening of a letter for ache 
insurance: “Think how many times you 
dodge death or disaster each day.” Isn’t there 
something about that that throws a chap’s 
thoughts back to the many times he has 
shaved death by making a frantic leap when 
the merry honk-honk sounded in the vicinity 
of his hip pocket? But let’s take this leu 
in its entirety: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Think how many times you dodge death 
or disaster each day. You cross a crowded 
street. Automobiles, trolley cars and motor 
cycles are flying in different directions. You 

step back hastily to avoid this danger, then 
run a few steps and just escape that one. 


4 


4 
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_ Yet you think nothing of it because it is an 
everyday occurrence. 


“But think what an instant of preoccupa- 
_ tion would mean to you. Your mind is per- 
haps absorbed with some pressing business— , 
_ you do not hear the warning bell or horn—and 
there is another sad accident, another bread- 
. winner killed or cut down perhaps for 
months. | 

“This is not an exaggeration. You know 
that. Itis a thing that might happen to you 
or to me any day. There are 3600 accidents 
every hour. I am protected—are you? 

“Tf I were struck down my family would 
receive $100 per week from the Wayfarers 
until I was again able to work. How about 
you? Would your family have to pay your 

expenses and also live on your savings? 


“TI hope you will long continue to avoid 
accident or sickness, but is it fair to yourself 
or to your family to leave the matter of their 
provision to chance? It would be a mighty 
big satisfaction to you to know that if you 
were laid up you would still have an income 
_ of $100 per week without touching your sav- 
ings. Wouldn’t it? 
“This protection costs so little that it is not 
to be considered alongside of what it offers 
you. Let me tell you all about it. Just drop 
the enclosed postcard in the mail. This thing 
is too important to be put off. Do it right 


now. 
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There’s a letter combining the appeal to 
both reason and emotions. A man of in- 


telligence knows that every time he crosses © 


a busy street he risks his life, but generally 
he doesn’t know he knows it until he is told. 
Then it strikes home because it is reasonable. 


Then we paint the picture of his being laid 


up for months and of what it would mean to 

his family. As aman reads that he fills in the 

details so that they fit his particular case. 
So, after attracting his attention by the 


se 


opener, and arousing his interest by the next | | 


two paragraphs, the letter excites his desire 
by picturing in his mind how comfortable he 
would feel if he knew his family was provided 
for, regardless of what happened to him. 
Then it tells him how inexpensive such pro- 
tection is, and that he can find out all about 
it without being under obligation to buy, and 
without going to any more trouble than to 
drop a postcard in his mail basket. Isn’t 


there a pretty fair chance that he’ll drop the i 


card? I'll wager that there are some who 
will read this letter who will have a strong 
feeling that they should take out an accident 
policy. (There’s no charge for this adver- 
tising, is there, Mr. Editor?) 


THIS DRAMATIC APPEAL PRESUMABLY A 
STRONG PULLER 


Take these extracts from another letter: 
“Do you realize that the next home entered 


PSS 
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_by burglars or petty thieves may be yours? 
Have you thought that every time you leave 
your house you risk the loss of your valuables? 
The ordinary safe or strong-box is no protec- 
tion against a burglar. The common sneak 
thief could rifle your home of hundreds of 
dollars worth of your most valued jewelry, 
silverware, and trinkets in an hour. 


“Why should you face this daily and 
nightly risk? Z—The Wayfarers issue a policy 
that protects you and every member of your 
family against loss. The cost is so slight 
that it is trivial in comparison with the pro- 
tection gained. Taking this policy today may 
save you hundreds or thousands of dollars to- 
morrow.” 


An appeal to reason is an appeal of or strik- 
ing facts and figures. There is nothing dra- 
matic about it. When aman is sold purely by 
an appeal to his reason, he usually is doing a 
thing he doesn’t want to do because his reason 
has convinced him that he should. In other 
words, the appeal to reason doesn’t contain 
the thing you want him todo. Notas a usual 
thing. 


On the other hand, an appeal to the emo- 
tions is in reality a word picture of certain 
conditions so shaped that the party that gets 
it will adapt that picture to himself. A pic- 
ture is made that is flashed before his mental 
retina so impressively that it lodges in his 
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memory and is pretty sure to produce results 


eventually, if not now. a 


A great many people think that when one 


speaks of an appeal to the emotions it must — 


necessarily mean sob stuff. This is not so. — 


If I am selling clothes, and show a man a 


suit, and then go on to tell him that the suit — 
is made of splendid material, that it will wear — 
like iron, and that at the price he will be sav- — 


_ ing money, I am appealing entirely to his 
reason. 


But if I tell him all those things, and then ~ 
switch off and tell him how fine the suit looks — 
on him, how splendidly it fits the back, how — 
broad-shouldered it makes him look, and that — 
itis a style much affected by progressive busi- — 
ness men, then I shall be following up my ap- — 
peal to his reason with an appeal to his desires — 
or emotions. There is no sob stuff about this ~ 


particular appeal, yet it is an emotional ap- 


peal. It plants in the mind of the prospective 
customer a picture of how well he would look 


in the suit and what a favorable impression — 


it would help him to make upon others. 
In conclusion, I would say that the opening 
paragraph of a sales letter, the attention-get- 
ter, might be either an appeal to the reason 
or emotions, preferably both combined. The 
paragraph or paragraphs intended to arouse 
interest might also be of either form of ap- 
peal, or both combined. But when we come 
to the paragraphs that excite desire, then we 
should dig into the emotional copy appeals. 
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The closer should smoothly glide along, 
sustaining the desire that has been created, 
fostering it, increasing it if possible, and ad- 
ding just the touch that makes the prospect 
feel he should act at once. 
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THE HUMAN INTEREST ANGLE 
THE CREDIT MAN NEEDS 


C. B. McCuaie, in “Printers’ Ink” 
(For June 17, 1920.) 


ORNELIUS B. GIFFEN, treasurer 
of the Ferno Machine Company, was 
engaged in the cheerless task of sorting his 
morning mail. The fact that the job was 
cheerless was beyond Mr. Giffen’s control 
and very little to his liking, for he was by na- 
ture a cheery little man, with modern ideas 
of co-operation and good fellowship, but as 
he picked up letter after letter, glanced at it 
and placed it carefully in its proper pile, he 
realized that he was fast becoming a pessimist 
and a “grouch.” 


Things were going well for the Ferno Ma- 


chine Company, but very badly for Mr. Gif- © 


fen’s particular department. It was the mid- 
dle of the last year of the war and the com- 
pany was head over ears in munition work. 
The factory was working night and day turn- 
ing out stuff for Uncle Sam, and sad to re- 
late, Uncle Sam was proving a mighty slow 
paymaster. While his balance sheet showed 
the biggest profits the company had ever 
made, the bank account was at low-water 
mark, and the people from whom the com- 
pany bought material were clamoring for 
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their money in no uncertain tones. It was 
this that was slowly taking the joy out of Mr. 
Giffen’s otherwise happy life. 


On his desk was one big pile into which 
most of the letters went. He had classified 
it as “duns.” 'They were pretty much all the 
same. “We wish to call your attention to the 
fact that our statements have been overlooked 
for the past three months—kindly remit at 
once.” Several carried an added sting. “If 
we do not hear from you by return mail we 
shall be forced to turn this account over for 
collection.” All went into the big pile to be 
filed unanswered. Mr. Giffen was tired of 
making excuses. 

Suddenly his eye paused. He read the let- 
ter through: » 

“When you ordered 500 castings from us | 
on April 9th you undoubtedly understood 
that our terms were 30 days net. 

“We filled your order on that basis, but so 
far we have not received payment. 

“On the strength of your implied promise 
and our faith in the unquestioned honor of 
your house we borrowed money from the 
bank to finance this work, expecting to pay 
it with your remittance. 

“You will realize that this puts us in a very 
awkward position. The banks expects us to 
take up our note promptly. In order to do 
so we must receive a check from you. 
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“Won’t you please attend to this matter as 
soon as possible, and if at any future time you ~ 
wish a concession from our usual terms please — 
say so at the time the order is placed and we ~ 
will do our best to arrange matters to your 
satisfaction and at the same time protect our 
own credit.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF IT 


Mr. Giffen held the letter in his hand for a 
moment. “Here, Tim,” he said to his assist- 
ant, “send this fellow a check right away.” 

Now Mr. Giffen did not know it, but that — 
letter wasn’t a “dun” at all; it was a sales let- — 
ter. That is why he paid the bill. It sold 
him. 3 

Instead of holding to the shopworn, mean- 
ingless terms which mark so much of the . 
credit man’s correspondence the writer of — 
that letter took his tip from the advertising ” 
writer, and got down to basic, human prin-— 
ciples. a 

The reason the trained advertising writer 
can compose a letter which will sell goods 
where the untrained man with the same facts 
at his disposal has failed, is not so much be- 
cause of his skill in the use of English as his 
understanding of human nature. He puts 
what we call “human interest” into his copy. 
No one can tell you what that term means, 
and none but the man who can use it recog- 
nizes it, though others respond unconsciously. 
The trained writer knows that there are just 


—_ 
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a few points.on which all people are possible 
of approach—avarice, love, pride, service, 
_ duty, beauty, taste, vanity, and so on—these 
are just a few of them, and we all respond in 
greater or less degree. 

The letter which brought home Mr. Gif- 
_ fen’s check made its appeal to pride—the 
pride of keeping one’s word to the letter—and 
just the faintest possible sympathy appeal. 
There was no threat, no veiled charge of dis- 
honesty. The letter simply said here is a~ 
chance to show whether you are as good as 
your word; what are you going to do about 
aes 
The trouble with some credit men is that 
they are just a bit behind the times. A hun- 
dred years ago in England they were send- 
ing debtors to prison, and back in the sub- 
conscious mind some credit men still think 
that is the right idea. So once in a while 
there is one who uses the old cut-and-dried 
terms grandfather loved so well, and the 
meaner he makes his letters without actually 
resorting to personal insult, the better he 
thinks he succeeds. How much better it 
would be if he would take a few hints from 
the man in the advertising department, in- 
stead of simply regarding him as a question 
mark, and study the human side of the ques- 
tion. 

Suppose the problem of collecting slow 
pay accounts were turned over to the adver- 
tising manager, how would he go about it? 
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First of all, he would “study his market.” 
He would try to get at the real basic reason 
why his customers did not pay up. He would 
work from the fact his study of human nature 
in the business of selling had taught him, that 
practically all people are honest. \ In ninety- 

~ nine cases out of a hundred if they don’t pay 
it is because they can’t. “All right,” the ad- 
vertising man would say, “if they can’t pay all 
their bills, maybe I can prevail upon them to 
pay mine,” and he would go about the job of 
“selling” them on the advisability of paying 
that particular bill just as he would sell them 
a washing machine or a motor car. He would 
not threaten them or call them names, but 
he would use his ability to inject “human in- 
terest” into the letter with a view to making 
the man at the other end think of that par- 
ticular debt as different from the others. 


LETTER LEFT A GLOW OF GOOD FEELING 


Many times nowadays a little unusual — 
“stunt” will make a collection letter stand out 
from the “please remit by return mail” and 
“we will be forced to turn the account over 
for collection” variety. In my search for data 
upon the kind of collection letters credit men — 

_ write, which took me into the financial depart- 
ments of several manufacturers, I came upon — 
a letter written from the office of the Packard 
Electric Company, Warren, Ohio. The fact 
that this letter was mailed on June, 1917, three — 
years before this is written, and the treasurer 
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of a big corporation still remembered it and 
was able to dig it out of the files, proves what 
an impression the “selling” collection letter 
is capable of making. 


At the right of the name and address of 
the company to which the letter was to go 
was a little piece of string held in place by a 
red seal. The body of the letter was as fol- 
lows: 

“When I was a kid my mother taught me 
to remember things by tying a piece of string 
around my thumb. ‘This worked fine. 

“I am enclosing a piece of the kind she 
used, of proper length for you, and I am 
going to ask you as a favor just to tie it 
around the middle of the thumb on your right 
hand. You will soon see how conveniently 
and reliably it operates. 


“Presently your bookkeeper will come in 
about some other matter. You will take the 
paper which he gives you in your right hand. 
You will at once see the string! Then you 
will say: ‘Oh, yes, Smith, I wish you would — 
make out a check for the Packard Electric 
Company and let me sign it right away. 
There is a balance overdue.’ | 3 

“You will be glad to have the matter set- 
tled. We shall much appreciate getting the 
money to pass along to the people we owe. 
The string you can keep and use again for 
all sorts of things—possibly to remind you to 

end your next order our way.” 
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If you owed a lot of money and were 
swamped with letters from people who in- 
timated that you were a crook, or simply 
not paying your bills through meanness, 
wouldn’t a letter like that warm up your heart 
a bit? Wouldn’t it give you the idea that 
there were warm-hearted, red-blooded human ~ 
beings in that organization who were not so 
concentrated on money grabbing that they 
had no time to exchange a smile once in a — 
while, even with a poor unfortunate who owed 
them money? And yet that letter says 
just as plainly as any letter could that the 
company wants what is coming to it. Put 
yourself in the other fellow’s place—if you 
were a treasurer with a meagre bank balance © 
and a big file full of unpaid bills, which would — 
you pay first: a concern that wrote to you in 
that tone, or one that kept threatening you 
with sight drafts and collectors? We're all 
human, even the quiet, still-faced boys who 
watch over the bank account. 


A treasurer told me that an intimation in — 
a collection letter that the writer needs the 
money to meet his own obligations nearly al- — 
ways gets a check out of him, no matter how ~ 
low his bank balance may be. | q 
“It’s just this way,” he said. “The man i 
who handles the money for a concern which © 
usually pays its bills promptly feels pretty — 
mean when the money runs low, and he has | 
to stand people off. It isn’t a fine feeling, 


q 
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and you spend many hours figuring how you 
can make ends meet. When you are scrimped 
seriously, and you write slow-pay customers 
explaining the situation, and they don’t send 
a check, you feel disgruntled. It isn’t just 
a matter of routine collections at a time like 
that. You feel that you are up against it, and 
it is up to them to help you out. It gets down 
to a sort of personal basis. Of course that is 
the state of mind you are in when you get dun- 
ning letters yourself. The ordinary sort of — 
collection letter doesn’t make much of an im- 
pression on you, but when you get a letter 
that has a personal ring to it, and explains 
that the writer needs the money to meet his 
own obligations, you say to yourself: ‘Here’s 
a poor chap who is in the same fix Iam. I’m 
going to slip him a check if I have to break a 
leg! 33 


THE ADVERTISING MAN’S HANDIWORK? | 


That is probably the reason that many of 
the good collection letters I have seen are 
based on that particular appeal—put over 
with a “human interest” slant. Here is a 
typical one from a Detroit concern: 

“T would like to have your check to cover 
my shipments for March. 

“T will pass along its contents. The bills 
I owe, and there are some, and then some, will 
help a multitude through the passing along 
process. 
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“Tf we had an unbroken chain of help of 


that kind right now it would do much toward 
reaching the foothills—not yet the mountain 
ranges—of prosperity. 

“If each would do his part we would have 
just that helpful chain. 


“Come on. You are one link, and a good 


one, too. 
“T wish you might send in a few orders, too. 
We shall take good care of them.” 


While on the subject of letters, let us ad- — 


mit that the men in the advertising depart- 
ment haven’t so very much to brag about, 
One does not have to be an old-timer in ad- 
vertising to remember when we were answer- 
ing sales inquiries with form letters. It isn’t 
done now in the best circles. 


AS MAN TO MAN 
The reason is that we have found the value 


of the “personal touch.” 'That is a term ad- 


vertising men use when they are not talking 
about “human appeal” or “accumulative 


force.” It means the same thing as when you - 
drop your generalities and stand-offish com- 


pany manners, hand your man a cigar and 
say, “Now, old top, what’s on your mind?” 
It’s the direct, personal attitude, and it can 
only be attained when you are talking to one 
man in the whole wide world, and nobody 
else—when you understand his own particu- 
lar difficulties, his personal viewpoint, and 


\ 
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give him information to meet his own particu- 
lar needs. A form letter may suggest the 
“personal touch,” but it never really has it. 


It is just the same with collection letters. 
Form letters will not always get under the 
skin, though my recent delving into the pre- 
vailing style of collection letters leads me to 
believe that a few good “human interest” form 
letters would bring more results than some 
that are still being used. To get the 100 » 
‘per cent collection letter it will have to be - 
personally written, and based on the particu- 
lar transaction, and it will be better still if 
you know something of your man’s make-up. 


These are but thoughts on collection let- 
ters, offered in a spirit of helpfulness, not in 
criticism. Do not pass up the suggestions 
which have been made just because they come 
from the advertising end. Instead, get to- 
gether with the credit man on this little point 
of supplying the “human interest” angle col- 
lection letters need, and see if you don’t find 
out you’re both wrong. 
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FASTER COLLECTIONS; LESS 
EXPENSE 


Cuarwes S. Nace, in “System” 
(For August, 1919) 


Sie handle the comparatively few situa- 
tions that arise in the routine departments, 


most concerns send out thousands of letters, © | 


each of several hundred perhaps telling the 
same story in a different way. 

Some of these letters are unusually good. 
Others are unusually poor, and it is true that 
- even the best correspondent fails to do justice 
to every letter that he dictates. 

To meet that situation we worked out a 
method that is now serving us well. In our 
credit and collection department alone, we 
are saving $1000 a month by sending out 
form letters, individually typed. 

And of more importance is the fact that 
since we adopted these form letters our over- — 
due accounts outstanding have been substan- 
tially reduced, notwithstanding a great in- 
crease in business. Complaints have. been 
fewer than at any time in the past, and we 
have traced many orders directly to the force- 
ful, courteous letters we have been using. 

The reason is almost obvious when we con- 
trast with extemporaneous outbursts from 
various men of widely different tempera- 
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_ ments, the carefully and analytically pre- 
pared letters of a specialist. But to guard 
against mistakes that the specialist may make, 
we go a step further and appoint a letter- 
censorship committee. 

This committee consists of the department 
-manager as chairman and three others of the 

best-qualified men in the department; their 
duty it is to accept, reject, or revise letters 
submitted for standardization. 

_ Our theory of it is that no matter whether 
the correspondent is expert or of mediocre 
ability, the more he deliberates the more likely 
it is that his letters will meet the nice require- 
-ments of the situation. 

When a correspondent finds a situation 
arising often enough to warrant a form letter, 
he is urged to submit a letter to fit the case. 
The censorship committee holds a meeting 
once ‘a week and goes over all letters submit- 
ted for standardization. 

If the character of the message intended to 
~ be conveyed is but little out of the ordinary, 
the letter may be approved after one careful 
reading. 

On the other hand, if it required extraordi- 
nary care for fear of conflicting with the com- - 
pany’s policies, or for other reasons, copies are 
made for all members of the committee so 
that the letter may be taken home and 
studied thoroughly. Then it is presented at 
the next meeting. The knowledge that his 
proposed letter will meet with this scrutiny 
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tends to make the correspondent think seri- 
ously in preparing a form letter to submit 
to it. 

If each member of the committee submits 
a letter to cover some one situation, the best — 
one of the four is accepted, the majority of 
the committee ruling. When this is done the 
letter, together with the original copy, is re- 
ferred again to the correspondent who wrote 
it. After getting his approval of the revised 
form, the chairman of the committee gives 
the accepted form a number, has it indexed, 
and orders copies to be made to go into all of 
the form-letter books. 


Dictated letters are censored periodically ; 
but this is done by the head of the department, 
without the committee. 


We give extraordinary care to selecting 
and training our correspondents. For ex- 
ample, all letters of new employees are cen- 
sored during the first four weeks and at regu- 
lar intervals thereafter. ‘The recruit’s ele- 
mentary. training consists in the main of 
learning how best to use our form letters, 
with just enough dictation to break the mo- 
notony. By the time he has accomplished 
this he has unconsciously acquired a pretty 
thorough understanding of the kind of “let- 
ter representation” that we expect him to 
give the company. 

Once in a while a correspondent will use 
a letter that does not exactly fit the case, but 
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this is also true of men who dictate letters. 
They do not always score bull’s eyes, but we 
have minimized the wrong use of our form 
letters by designing each one to follow up 
letters written for some special circumstance; 
for example, where no word has been received 
from the customer or where we have received 
no reply to previous form letters. If the cus- 
tomer writes us, with few exceptions, our re- 
ply is dictated. That is why we have little 
trouble with “misfit’”’ form letters. 


To guard against sending the same letter 
more than once to the same man, we have the 
back of every customer’s ledger sheet carry 
a ruling on which we record all form letters 
that are sent. Since the ledger must be re- 
ferred to, anyway, before we start a collection 
campaign on an account, the safeguard is au- 
tomatic. 


THIS PRECAUTION KEEPS LETTERS FROM 
GOING STALE 


Not only are form letters recorded on the 
back of these but the dates of dictated letters 
are also indicated. When an account is closed 
out and another started, the form-letter num- ~ 
bers are transferred from the old to the new 
account, if the old account has not been closed 
for six months or more. If the old account 
has been closed more than six months when 
we begin corresponding on the last or current 
account, we need not refer to the old account, 
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because we write up a complete new set of 
forms every six months. 


In the one department we use 66 standard- 
ized letters, in loose-leaf binders. These are 
arranged numerically, and grouped and in- 
dexed so that they can be found very easily. 

The index covers two and one-half sheets 
in the front of the form-letter book. Follow- 
ing each form number is a synopsis of the let- 
ter; thus, once the correspondent is familiar 
with the index, he can tell at a glance which 
form is best suited for the situation in hand. 


Our method of using form letters differs in 
several respects from methods commonly 
used. Perhaps the most important difference 
is that our letters are arranged conveniently 
with an index and synopsis of each letter fol- 
lowing the form-letter number. This enables 
the correspondent to pick out quickly the let- 
ter best suited. 


No other concern that I know of has ar- 
ranged its form letters systematically— 
grouped according to the character of ac- 
counts, indexed, summarized and bound in 
substantial binders that prevent their mutila- 
tion. Many concerns have a bunch of such 
letters fastened together in a slipshod, unat- 
tractive manner; not without reason the cor- 
respondent often feels that he can dictate a 
letter in the time that it would require to hunt 
through the form letters and pick out one that 
would meet his requirements. 
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With few exceptions the letters are ar- 
arranged in series of three or four. In the 
three-letter series, the first is nothing more 
than a gentle reminder; the second is urgent; 
and the third, insistent. Four letters are used 
in dealing with concerns whose standing and 
responsibility is unquestioned, in which event 
we lead to an ultimatum a little more gradu- 
ally. 

Correspondents and typists alike are sup- 
plied with complete sets of these forms. 
When the correspondent decides upon the let- 
ter to be written, he indicates the number and ~ 
other required information on the correspond- 
ence, which then goes to the typist. The form 
number with any other information required 
by the operator is noted on a separate sheet of 
paper in such a way that it serves not only as 
a guide for her, but also as a permanent office 
record. Therefore, when the file is referred 
to again, the correspondent can tell instantly 
which letters have been written, and their 
dates, without reviewing the whole corres- 
pondence by piece. 

If you question the value of such form let- 
ters in your business, just begin to spend an 
hour or two a week for the next month read-— 
ing some of the letters of your various depart- 
ments. If any great volume of correspond- 
ence goes through a department I'll wager 
that you will be convinced in a very short 
time of the need of standardizing at least part 


of this work. 
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HOW TO ADDRESS PERSONS 
IN PUBLIC LIFE 


When writing to those holding political, 
judicial or religious office, the employment of 
correct address on both the inside and outside 
of the letter indicates the writer’s knowledge 
of social observance and shows courtesy and 
respect to the personage addressed. The fol- 
lowing forms have official sanction: 


The President 
Formal opening: Sir: 
Formal closing: 
I have the honor to remain, 
Most respectfully yours. 
Informal opening: 
My dear Mr. President. 
Informal closing: 
I am, dear Mr. President, 
Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: The President, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Vice-President 
Formal opening: Sir. 


Formal closing: 
I have the honor to remain, 
Most respectfully yours. 
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Informal opening: 
My dear Mr. Wace Brea dent, 


Informal closing: 
Believe me, Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: The Vice-President, 
Washington, D. C. 


Justice of Supreme Court 
Formal opening: Sir. 


Formal closing: 
I have the honor to remain, 
Yours very truly. 


Informal opening: Dear Mr. Justice Taft. 


Informal closing: 
Believe me, Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: 
The Hon. William Howard Taft, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Washington, D. C. 


Member of the President’s Cabinet 


Formal opening: Sir. 


Formal closing: 
_ Believe me, Yours very truly. 


formal opening: 
My dear Mr. Secretary. 
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Informal closing: 
Believe me, Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: 
The Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


United States (or State) Senator 
Formal opening: Dear Sir. 


Formal closing: 
Believe me, Yours very truly. 


Informal opening: 
Dear Senator Cummins. 


Informal closing: 
Believe me, Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: 
Senator Albert B. Cummins, 
Washington, D. C. 


Member of Congress (or Legislature) - 
Formal opening: Dear Sir. 
Formal closing: 
Believe me, Yours very truly. 
Informal opening: 
Dear Congressman; or, 
Dear Mr. Cooper. 


Informal closing: Yours faithfully. 
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Envelope address: 
The Hon. Henry A. Cooper, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 


Governor 
Formal opening: Your Excellency. 


Formal closing: 
-I have the honor to remain, 
Yours faithfully. 
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‘Informal opening: Dear Governor Smith. 


Informal closing: 
Believe me, Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: 
His Excellency The Governor, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Mayor 
Formal opening: Dear Sir. 


Formal closing: 
Believe me, Very truly yours. 


Informal opening: Dear Mayor Dever. 


Informal closing: Yours faithfully. 
Envelope address: His Honor the Mayor, 


City Hall, Chicago, Il. 
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Cardinal 
Formal opening: Your Eminence. — 


Formal closing: 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your Eminence’s humble servant. 


Informal opening: Your Eminence. 


Informal closing: 
Your Eminence’s humble servant. 


Envelope address: 
His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Baltimore, Maryland. — 


Archbishop 


Formal opening: 
Most Reverend and Dear Sir. 


Formal closing: | : 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your humble servant. 


Informal opening: 
Most Reverend and Dear Sir. 


Informal closing: 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your humble servant. 


Envelope address: 
The Most Reverend Michael Corrigan, — 
Archbishop of New York. 


f 
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Bishop (Protestant or Roman Catholic) 


Formal opening: 
Most Reverend and Dear Sir. 


Formal closing: 
I have the honor to remain, 
Respectfully yours. 


Informal opening: 
; My Dear Bishop Nicholson. 


Informal closing: Faithfully yours. 


Envelope address: 
To the Right Reverend Thomas 
Nicholson, 
Bishop of Chicago District. 


Priest 


Formal opening: 
Reverend and Dear Sir. 


Formal closing: 
I beg to remain, Yours faithfully. 


Informal opening: Dear Father Dunne. 
Informal closing: Faithfully yours. 


Envelope address: 
The Reverend Edmund M. Dunne. 


Clergyman (. Protestant ) 
Formal opening: My Dear Sir. 


' 


« 
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Formal closing: 
I beg to remain, Yours faithfully. 


Informal opening: 


Dear Dr. Thirdly; or, if not a 
D.D., Dear Mr. Thirdly. 


Informal closing: Sincerely yours. 


Envelope address: 
The Reverend Peter Thirdly. 


Rabbi 


_ Formal opening: Dear Sir. 


Formal closing: 
I beg to remain, Yours sincerely. 


Informal opening: Dear Dr. Wise. 
Informal closing: Yours sincerely. 


Envelope address: 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise; or, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; or, 
Rev. Stephen S. Wise. 


Ambassador 


Formal opening: Your Excellency. 


_ Formal closing: 


I have the honor to remain, 
Yours faithfully. 
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ES Informal opening: Dear Mr. Ambassador. 


Informal closing: Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: 
His Excellency The American 
Ambassador, 
American Embassy, London. 


Envelope address to one stationed in the 
Western hemisphere: 
His Excellency The Ambassador 
of the United States of America. 


Minister Plenipotentiary 
Formal opening: Your Excellency. 


Formal closing: 
I have the honor to remain, 
Yours very truly. 


Informal opening: Dear Mr. Minister. 
Informal closing: Yours faithfully. 


Envelope address: 


His Excellency, The American 
Minister, Athens, Greece. 
Consul 
Formal opening: My dear Sir. 


Formal closing: 
I beg to remain, Yours very truly. | 


Informal opening: Dear Mr. Jones. 
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Informal closing: Faithfully. 


Envelope address: 
The Hon. John Jones, 
American Consul, Paris, France. 


Army and Navy Officers 
Formal opening: Sir. 
Formal closing: Yours truly. 


Informal opening: 
Dear General (Dear Admiral). 


Informal closing: Yours very truly. 


Envelope address: 
General John J. Pershing. — 
. Rear-Admiral Richard H. Jackson. 
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